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| Christmas-time is giving time. 





SEAT. 2 


oe 


world has ever received. “God so loved | 
| . that He gave.’ At this period we 
_ learn afresh that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. | 


ie 


1 a. 


| May we offer two suggestions ? 






In the first place, see to it that every member | 
of your family possesses a Bible. There is | 
no better gift, and beautifully bound copies 






of the Scriptures may be obtained through 
| the Bible Society. 





_In the second place, think of the many 
| millions of people in other lands who have 
/not yet received the Bible in their own | 
| tongue, and send a gift to the Bible Society | 
_ in order to help in the great work of making 
_ the Scriptures available to all mankind. 














_ BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 













‘A TIME TO GIVE | 


It reminds us of the most precious Gift the | 
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DR. 
BARNARDO’S 


HOMES 












Will you we this lad 


and his brothers and sisters ? 


8,500 
children being supported. 


will feed one child for a fortnight 
at the Christmas Season. 


Please be Santa Claus to a 
destitute little one this Christmas. 








Cheques and Orders, payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund,” and 
crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 22 a ardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E. 














TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT 


PERFECT BISCUIT 
mm TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 




































































©s23 
MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 














YOU CAN | 7 
MAKE IT | 
A REALITY © 





vide C fe istmas 
happiness for 
one poor 


family. 
£5 will 
make 
TEN _ families 
happy. 
ONG before this, the Church Army will have laid 
its plans for making Christmas as merry as it can 
for thousands of poor families in Lendon and other 
towns and cities. However, it would be little use 
laying plans even for so good a purpose as this if there 
were not reasonable hope that they would come to 
fruition. But the Church Army feels that there is 
a reasonable hope, in that it may rely upon your 
generosity this Christmas. 


Your gift will be welcomed by Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
55 Bryanston St., London, W.1. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
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PLEASE SEND A 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 








Radiographic 
Room, showing 
tilting couch. 








The Cancer Hospital has a splendid record, not only of 
devoted healing and nursing work, but in the vitally 
important service of Cancer Research, Every scientific 
advance—every aid to real efficiency—is installed in 
pursuit of one great aim—relief, care and cure of those 
afflicted with Cancer. Poor patients are admitted free, 
and a number of beds are provided for advanced cases 
who often remain for life. 


Che 
Cancer Ho 


Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD LONDON, 





















LOOK FOR THE 

REGISTERED TAB, 

NONE GENUINE 
WITHOUT, 





The best 
of all Xmas | 
Presents for Men! 


LUVISCA Matacic | is Stipa de PYJAMAS 


z 
? 


in striped designs or plain shades, in striped designs or plain shades, 
including 2 collars, 10/6 each. 17/6 each. 


Garments made to measure subject to special quotation, 
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All * Barneys strengths are now available 
in the new John Sinclair ‘“ Ready-Fills,” 
as well as in the original packings... 
these “ Ready-Fills ” add something to 
the joy of smoking, add something even 


to the goodness of cheery, chummy 
Barneys — no more under-charging, or 
over-charging (correct pipe-filling is one 
half the secret of smoking joy and “‘Ready- 
Fills” ensure correct filling every time). 


“Ready-Fills ” draw beautifully; they burn 
evenly, cleanly and coolly, right to the very 
end, keeping your pipe sweet and dry, sav- 
ing waste in bowl and pouch. If you have 
yet to try Barneys, “Ready-Fills” are the 
ideal introduction: In Cartons of 12, 1/2d. 


Barneys 


‘READY- FILLS’ 


increase the joy of pipe smoking 


%* BARNEYS IDEAL BARNEYS EMPIRE 











See I IRTS 
SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 


Ask for and see you get “ LUVISCA.” There is nothing just-as-good. 

if any difficulty in obtaining, write COURTAULDS LTD. (Dept. 58M), 

16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, who will send you name of 
nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 


POROPOSE LOPE TOPO COCOCO TONS. 


In three strengths : 1/2d. oz. 
Barneys (medium) suits the average 
smoker; Parsons Pleasure is mi/: 
for gentler palates and for the begin- 
mer-with-the-pipe = Punchbowle is 
full strength, smooth, cool and 
deeply satisfying; much favoured 
by men of Sport and Outdoors. 


§6 READY-FiILLS”’ 
in Cartons of 12 - 1/2d. 


“ The best Empire yet’’.. 104d. oz. 
Here is an Empire Blend with much 
of the character of the high-priced 
Mixtures...cool, sweet and satisfy- 
ing, without the least suggestion of 
harshness or “tang.” An outstand- 
ingly good Tobacco quite apart 
from considerations of price. 


‘6 Reapy-Fi_ts’’ 
in Cartons of 12-10}d. 





(200) JOHN SINCLAIR LTD., 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE () 
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S 
PLEASE DO NOT 
LET US FAIL 


The Extension at 


MCORFIELDS 


costing £98,000 will be completed by the end 
of the year. If it be opened free of debt, a gift 
of £4,500 can be claimed from King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund (acting foran Anonymous Friend). 


Still required £10,500 Time left 3 weeks 

















Moorfields City Road, 
Eye London, 
Hospital E.C.1 
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ARANDORA STAR 





On the wor'd’s most deli ightful 
Cruising Liner. Fitted with 
the latest improvements en. 
suring utmost steadiness at 
sea and freedom from vibration 
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CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON DEC. 22 FOR 20 DAYS 
To MADEIRA, TENERIFFE & WEST AFRICA 


including Gambia and Sierra Leone. The ideal Xmas Holiday 

for all! New Scenes, New Friends, and glorious sunshine enhance 
the charm of the season’s activities. 

BOOK NOW for the finest Christmas Holiday of your lifetime, 


INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 34 GUINEAS. 


JAVA WINTER CRUISE 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON JAN. 26 to APRIL 11 
To JAVA, BALI, MALAYA, CEYLON, SOUTH 
AFRICA, TUNIS, ARABIA 


Most romantic itinerary ever planned—21,450 enchanting miles to the 
unspoiled wonderlands of the Far East. A gloriously healthful Sunshine 
Holiday. 


INCLUSIVE FARE FROM 145 GUINEAS. 


@ Write for full details, Maps, Ship Plans, etc. 


Sc BLUE STAR LINE 


Chief Passenger Office: 3, Lower Regent Street, London, 

S.W.1; Head Office: 40, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3; 

Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, Paris 
and all Principal Agents. 
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ENGLISH 
SILK 
TIES 


In an age when mass pro- 
duction satisfies the masses, 
some are trying to make 


Size | ties of synthetic materials, 
6/6 but without success. The 
Weston only fabric from which 

Paso 2 - Good ties can be 

3 square made is SILK. 
_8/ 6 This has been con- 
nr ea vincingly established for 

pn years by English silk 


weavers — perfect for 
every purpose. 


12/6 


er Tt. M. Lee s 
_—— © T. Lewin }s , 
98. G. J. Lewin §20"% 


39 Panton Street, Haymarket, London, S.W.1 


Only address. 











HOWARD & SONS LTD. 


SALE 


DECEMBER 3rd TO 31st. 


Tur FIRST To BE HELD FoR OVER A CENTURY. 
REDUCTIONS FROM 25% to 50%. 


FURNITURE, EASY CHAIRS, 
SOFAS, RUGS, CHINA, SOFT 
GOODS, ANTIQUES, Etc. 


siete ROOMS. 



































I 25, 26, 27 Berners St., London, W.1 
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HE vote on the India report at the meeting of 
the Council of the Union of Conservative and 
Unionist Associations on Tuesday was an_ event 
of historic importance. If Conservatism claims to be 
synonymous with ordered progress Conservatives were 
true to their name when they rejected, by a vote of 
1,102 to 390, Lord Salisbury’s amendment condemning 
both federation and responsibility at the Centre, and 
adopted by acclamation Mr. Amery’s resolution simply 
and shortly approving the policy laid down in the Select 
Committee’s report. Many factors contributed to the 
decision. Mr. Baldwin, for all his tendency to ride 
his party with a slack rein, can always assert his ascend- 
ancy when he chooses, and there was no shadow of 
halting or hesitation about his attitude on Tuesday. 
But more decisive still in their effect on any doubtful 
voters were the speeches of Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and Lord Derby, always the two most influential of 
the elder statesmen of the party, both of whom confessed 
frankly that they had gone into the conference with 
one opinion and come out of it with another. When 
men so impeccable in their Conservatism can so unhesi- 
tatingly recognize the compelling force of the facts 
of the Indian situation the ordinary rank-and-file Con- 
servative may feel entirely safe in following the great 
mass of his leaders. 
* * cS * 
Though the result of Tuesday’s meeting was never 
in serious doubt so sweeping a majority could not be 
counted on. As it is a new situation is created. The 
Bill to be introduced after Christmas is secure of a 
smooth passage through the House of Commons, and 
the misgivings once felt about the action of the Lords 
Not of course that the Bill 
If it follows closely, 


can safely be dismissed. 
will, or should, go uncriticized. 





asennad 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


as it no doubt will, the recommendations of the Select 
Committee there will be room for amendment at several 
points. The proposed indirect election to the Central 
Legislature, in particular, is highly debatable, though 
in our view justified as a temporary measure. But the 
main lines of the Bill are already accepted, for its Con- 
servative opponents are much weaker relatively in the 
House of Commons than they were at the Queen’s 
Hall. The demonstration of general Conservative support 
will disarm many suspicions in India, where the first 
reactions against the Select Committee’s report appear 
to have spent their force. The signs are that all parties 
will take the new constitution and work it, however 
little they may like various features of it. 
* * * x 

Great Britain and the Saar 

While Lord Cecil was attempting unsuccessfully in 
the House of Lords on Wednesday to extract from the 
Government some explanation of Mr. Baldwin’s rather 
unfortunate reference to the collective system, Mr. 
Eden at Geneva was announcing a wholly wise and 
welcome decision by the Government in precisely that 
field. The joint policing of the Saar during the plebiscite 
period may be collective action on a modest scale, but 
it is on the basis of such limited experiments that wider 
action whea necessary can be planned. The Govern. 
ment has taken an unexceptionable course in offering 
to supply a small contingent of British troops provided 
a reasonable number of other nations do the same, 
and provided France and Germany, as the nations most 
concerned, approve. Italy and other States have agreed 
to join with Britain; France has offered to stand aside 
altogether rather than provide a possibly contentious 
element; and Germany is understood to be favourable, 
The whole plebiscite prospect, and indeed the whole 
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cutlook for international relationships in Western Europe, 
is thereby immediately and substantially improved, as 
it always will be everywhere when collective action 
through the League is made a reality. Our own Govern- 
ment is to be congratulated on its constructive initiative. 

* * * * 
M. Laval’s Policy 

The line the new French Foreign Minister, M. Laval, 

is pursuing is interesting and hopeful. He is a member of 
a Government whose policy it is to follow in all essentials 
in the footsteps of its predecessor, and the process of 
edging away from the Poincarist traditions of M. Barthou 
is a little delicate. That, no doubt, explains the in- 
sistence the: Foreign Minister felt it necessary to lay, 
in his recent speech in the Chamber, on the inviolability 
of European frontiers, meaning, presumably, that there 
can be no question of altering them by violent means. 
The appeal to Herr Hitler to join in stabilizing peace 
had a ring of sincerity, and M. Laval has shown by 
his moderate attitude in regard to the Saar that he is 
ready to contribute his full share to the building of a 
bridge. The same characteristics have marked his 
activities this week at Geneva, where he been 
applying himself diligently—in addition to informal 
discussions on the Eastern Pact proposal—to keeping 
the controversy between Hungary 
within reasonable bounds. If, when he carries out his 
predecessor’s frustrated intention and visits Signor 
Mussolini at Rome, he can get any of the long-standing 
differences between France and Italy cleared up he will 
have contributed considerably to the restoration of 
confidence in Europe. But what is most important is 
to reach an understanding on security with this country. 

** * * * 
A Reichstag Fire Echo 

The document purporting to be a signed declaration 

by the former Nazi leader Herr Ernst that he himself 
and two of the men under his command, together with 
the Dutchman van der Lubbe, fired the Reichstag on 
February 27th of last year by arrangement with General 
Goering and Dr. Goebbels may be true or false. Ernst 
himself and the two men he names as his collaborators 
were all killed in the slaughter of June 30th—and it is 
not entirely without significance that one motive of that 
slaughter was said at the time to be the necessity of 
suppressing evidence regarding the Reichstag conflagra- 
tion. The document in most respects corroborates the 
story in the notorious memorandum of the late Nationalist 
leader, Dr. Oberfohren, but the authenticity of that 
memorandum is still disputed, and in any case the 
author of the Ernst document would be familiar with it. 
Ernst and his two alleged collaborators are dead. General 
Goering, Dr. Goebbels and Dr. Hansfstaengel, against all of 
whom charges are brought, would naturally denounce them 
as lying slanders. All that can be said at present is that 
while the Ernst statement may quite possibly be authentic 
it would have been singularly easy to forge. Much more 
information about its origin and history is needed. 

* * * * 


1as 


and 


Jugoslavia 


Hidden Germany 

The smoke-secreen behind which events in Germany 
are enacted has drifted aside ence er twice this week, 
and Tuesday’s Times has been confiscated for what it 
contained—which was an analysis of the conflicting 
forces at work in the Protestant Church. Various signs, 
including an astonishing brawl in the Apostle Paul 
Church in Berlin on Sunday, have led to the belief that 
another stroke against the Confessional Communion is 
contemplated, in spite of its recent apparent victory over 
the Reich Bishop. Herr Rosenberg’s German Faith 


——————=. 


Movement, with its pagan obeisance to Nordic legend, 
appears to be gathering strength, and Christianity jp 
Germany, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, may yet 
find itself fighting for life against a movement funda. 
mentally antagonistic to all true religion. On the politica] 
side the dismissal of Herr Brickner, Nazi leader jp 
Silesia, and associate of the ill-fated Heines and Roehm, 
reveals a fissure on which further developments may cast 
more light. Herr Furtwingler, the world-famous con. 
ductor of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, has resigned 
his post and several other leading musicians have followed 
suit. The Spectator will publish next week an analysis of 
the underlying situation in Germany from a. special 
correspondent now in Berlin. Trends are more import. 
ant at this moment than actual events. 
* * * * 

The Tramp Shipping Subsidy 

The details of the Government’s scheme for subsidizing 
tramp shipping and for assisting the scrapping and 
replacement of old tonnage have been fully set forth ina 
White Paper and further explained by Mr. Runciman, 
Granted the condition of world shipping that now exists, 
the Government has little difficulty in justifying its 
action. It is, however, pertinent to point out that it has 
itself contributed to that condition by a policy which has 
tended to restrict traffic in goods between this and other 
countries. But under the system which has granted 
‘** Protection ” to other industries shipping had an over. 
whelming case for the assistance which has been granted, 
It is also necessary to recognize that, whatever the 
fiscal policy of this country might have been, the threat 
to our shipping from the huge subsidies with which other 
countries have bolstered up the uneconomic carrying- 
trade of their own nationals must have compelled us to 
take defensive action. The subsidy is confined to tramp 
steamers ; it is small compared with that given by certain 
foreign countries ; and it is conditional upon co-operation 
among the ship-owners to avoid unfair competition 
among themselves and upon concerted action to secure 
adjustments with foreign countries at the forthcoming 
Berlin conference. 

* * * * 

Atlantic Competition 

The Government’s intentions are not as clear as they 
should be in regard to the North Atlantic liner services. 
Its discouragement of the suggested purchase and 
development of the Red Star Line was severely criticized 
in the House of Commons last Tuesday ; but Mr. Cham- 
berlain stated that the Government, having invested 
money in the rationalization of the North Atlantic 
shipping industry and climinated competition between 
the White Star and Cunard Lines, could not be expected 
to tolerate new compctition from British — scurces. 
Several questions which at once present themselves 
remain unanswered. What is to prevent the Red Star 
Line from operating under foreign, if not under British, 
auspices ? And is it intended to create a complete 
monopoly of the British North Atlantic liner services? 
If that is so, it ought to be clearly stated. We should be 
presented with one of the most venturesome examples of 
State Socialism ever contemplated outside the complete 
Socialist State—and precisely in that sphere, the shipping 
industry, where it has generally been asserted that 
Socialism is most unworkable. No one in these days, 
when Electricity and Traffic Boards are realities, ought 
to be afraid of the word Socialism, but in the case of 
the Atlantic services, where British competition can 
perhaps be eliminated but foreign competition at present 
‘rannot, the creation of a Cunard-White Star monopoly 
is going altogether too far. But why did the spokesman 
of the Socialist Labour Party object ? 
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\ 100-Miles-an-Hour Train 

There was a severely practical object for the amazing 
periment in speed record-breaking made by the 
Jondon and North Eastern Railway, whose veteran 
agine. the Flying Seotsman, drew a train between 
jondon and Leeds at an average speed of 73.4 miles 
» hour, and between London and Doncaster at 77 
aes. and actually attained a maximum of a hundred 
ailes an hour. It was intended as a test of the steam 
ieomotive, burning coal, in comparison with oil-fed 
jiesel locomotives used in foreign services, and in 
jrticular the Flying Hamburger, which runs between 
jerlin and Hamburg. The British engine passed the 
ist easily. The experiment is of value, since it tends 
» show that there would be no speed advantage in a 
change-over from coal, whose use in this country is so 
jsirable, to oil. It is also of interest as showing both 
ihe excellent equipment of a British railway and the 
adiness of the management to put new methods to 
the test. An amazing transformation has 
apparent in British railway administration in recent 
vars. Its proverbial conservatism is a thing of the 
st. The recent announcement of further reductions 
» fares is a further evidence of the bolder 
in favour. 


become 


policy now 
% * a % 


The Health of Children 

In his annual report as Chief Medical Officer of the 
Roard of Kducation, Sir George Newman says that the 
general health and nutrition of the people were well 
aintained in 1938, in spite of the economic situation, 
ad that the nutrition of the nation is better today than 
at any previous period. But this is not to assert, he 
iscareful to point out, that it should not be improved. 
There ave still children suffering from under-feeding, 
About half of the schools lack suitable provision for 
physical training. But the gravest defect of all to which 
he calls attention is the failure of the State to make 
ay provision for children who have left school and, 
passing out of reach of medical services, school meals 
aid physical training, suffer physical and mental 
(eterioration if they become unemployed. The best 
remedy would have been to raise the school age. But 
the Junior Instruction Centres that are now coming 
nto being will do something to fill the gap. Physical 
traning ought to be an important part of their curricula. 
Should not some form of medical supervision be added ? 

* * ** x 

Ribbon Development—Government Delays 

It is extremely disturbing that Mr. MacDonald should 
have given so hesitating and non-committal an answer 
to a question asking whether the Government would 
deal quickly with the control of ribbon development 
along the main thoroughfares. The Government incurred 
a grave responsibility when it alluded to this question 
in the King’s Speech, for that. statement has had the 
effect of increasing the speed at which speculators are 
continuing their work of ruining the roads for their own 
private profit. It is urgent that a short Bill should 
be passed without delay. The County Councils’ Associa- 
tion passed a resolution last week regretting the hesitation 
of the Government in dealing with this extremely urgent 
matter. The Government has taken private members’ 
time for the whole of the Session. This crying evil 
camot be stopped unless the Government adopts this 
necessary piece of legislation and devotcs a few hours 
to passing a Bill through all its stages. The Amenities 
Group is to send a deputation on the subject to the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Baldwin, and it may be hoped 
it will secure full satisfaction, 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: The result 
of the Putney by-election, where the Government majority 
slumped from 21,000 to under 3,000, a drop of nearly 
6,000 even on the 1929 figures, has had a more depressing 
effect on the Government supporters than any other by- 
election since Fulham. It was noticeable that when 
the new member took his seat on Monday the demon- 
stration on the Government side of the House was 
very tepid, compared with the loud ironical cheers from 
the Labour benches. Mr. Oliver Stanley in moving 
the second reading of the Depressed Areas Bill improved 
on his already high record as an exponent of Government 
policy. It was a speech finely conceived and lit up 
with one or two delicious flashes of humour. His ragging 
of Mr. Macmillan, once his colieague on the back-benches, 
who reminded him of the days when “ he too dwelt in 
Aready and when my hon. friend and I used to pour 
forth twin rather luke-warm lava,” was 
admirably done. He asked the Labour spokesman 
“to tell the House exactly what their proposals were, 
to deal with the coal industry and to do away with the 
distressed areas,” a challenge which was never really 
taken up, though Mr. Aneurin Bevan made a_ brave 
attempt. 


streams of 


* x x x 

On Tuesday the House presented a forlorn appearance 
when Mr. Runciman rose to open his case for the Shipping 
Subsidy. The Conservative Conference had bereft it of 
all except the tiny Labour and Liberal oppositions and 
a handful of non-Conservative supporters of the Govern- 
ment huddled together on the front bench below the 
gangway. Even when the Conservative members began to 
drift back, interest was centred in the corridors rather 
than in the Chamber. The idea put forward in some 
quarters, that it was with reluctance that the over- 
whelming majority of the Conservative members sup- 
ported the Government’s India policy, is nonsense. There 
was general and genuine rejoicing at the result. It ts 
felt that the die-hards are for the time being a negligible 
foree. Indeed, there is growing impatience at the thought 
of 64 days of invaluable Parliamentary time being given 
up to the debate on the India Bill, when the Opposition 
is so scanty and so intransigent. 

, 2 x* x * 

Speculation in the House of Commons once again centres 
on the future of Mr. Lloyd George. The moderation of 
his speech in the Defence debate completely surprised 
supporters of the Government, who imagined that a man 
who could support the candidature of a member of 
the Socialist League at the Putney by-election must be 
very far on the left indeed. But from first to last in his 
specch of an hour and 20 minutes, he was at pains not 
to offend the general sense of the House, that the Foreign 
situation, though giving no cause for panic, was alarming, 
and throughout there was not a single jibe at the Govern- 
ment nor cheer from the Labour men who sat around him. 
Those who see in every speech of Mr. Lloyd George 
some subtle move in the political game, say that he 
has his eye on the young men. They argue that he 
foresees that by 1937 the menace of Germany will have 
increased and that there will be a cry for a man to save 
the nation in its new peril and that Mr. Lloyd George 
will then come forward as the wise old statesman to 
lead a national government of youth. 

** ** x a 

[ find that IT was wrong in suggesting that the German 
Fmbassy had no representative present during last 
week's Rearmament The Military Attache 
and one of the Secretaries of the Embassy were, in 
fact, in the House, 


debate. 
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es EUROPE’S NERVES 


HERE are signs that Europe’s_ nerve-crisis — is 

passing. For a nerve-crisis it undoubtedly has 
been. Foolish, windy and irresponsible talk of war has 
been prevalent everywhere, with no more real ground 
for apprehending war than has existed any time these 
last six months. But the war-idea got into the atmo- 
sphere. Newspapers wrote on it and quoted one 
another’s views about it. Foreign -Ministers when they 
met at Geneva to stabilize peace bandied sombre mis- 
givings about the prospect of war. A forcing-ground of 
suspicions and hostilities has been sedulously, if involun- 
tarily, constructed. And there, more than in any 
concrete cause, has lain whatever serious danger of 
actual war there has been. Now the tide has begun to 
turn. Sanity in every country has asserted itself. 
The demand for a cessation of all this war-talk has 
gathered strength. The Marseilles murders, dastardly 
as they were in themselves, brought no new threat to 
the peace of Europe. France, Italy, Jugoslavia, all 
showed laudable restraint. It is quite true that since 
then Jugoslavia has lodged a serious indictment at 
Geneva against Hungary as a conscious harbourer of 
terrorists, that Hungary has both repudiated and resented 
the charge, and that the subject is actually under dis- 
cussion at Geneva as these words are being written. 
But that does no more than emphasize the value of an 
international tribunal without whose existence the 
danger tu peace would be far greater than it is. 

In fact that danger on examination narrows itself 
down considerably—down, broadly, to the two questions 
of German disarmament and the future of the Saar. 
Russia, by common consent, has none but peaceable 
intentions in Europe. Her anxieties in the Far East 
are much more than enough to keep her occupied. 
Poland and Germany have composed their differences. 
The nations of the Balkan peninsula, historic gathering- 
ground of storms, are making their new-forged Balkan 
Pact a reality, and maintaining better relations with one 
another than at any time since 1914. The Little Entente 
States are still, as they have always been, a stabilizing 
factor. ‘The differences between France and _ Italy, 
never capable of leading to war, are losing rather than 
gaining in acuteness. Austria inspires ultimate but not 
immediate anxiety. There remains only, to justify 
alarm, the unknown factor, Germany. Even there the 
sky has sensibly lightened in the present week, for the 
Saar settlement achieved at Rome by a committee of 
the League of Nations Council is an event of the first 
moment, on which cordial congratulation is due to the 
chairman of the committee, Baron Aloisi. Valuable as 
the Saar is to Germany materially and territorially, it 
has assumed a quite disproportionate importance as a 
symbol. It is terra irredenta in no ordinary sense, for 
the date of its potential redemption was set by the 
Peace Treaty, and the fact that the population was left 
to choose whether it desired to return to the Fatherland 
or not meant that a decision to remain aloof would be 
so great a blow to German prestige as to constitute 
very nearly a casus belli. 

The Saar plebiscite has still to be taken. In little 
more than five weeks’ time it will be over. For Germany 
it is a date round which the national life revolves. Till 
after January 13th the Protestant Church dispute, the 
Roman Catholic Church dispute, the friction between 
the Reichswehr and the 8.S. forces, must be held in 
suspense. Nothing must happen that might lead a 
single Saar voter to ask himself whether Germany under 
its present régime is not a country to keep aloof from 


after all. In the very intensity of feeling which the coming 
vote is arousing there are obvious dangers. The greatest 
is—or wasn after a return to Germany there should 
be delay in handing the territory over because an agree. 
ment had not been reached on the price to be paid to 
France for the mines which since 1920 have been her 
absolute property. A failure to agree was more thay 
likely, failure to decide on a mode of payment after the 
price had been fixed still more likely. Experts cham. 
pioning rival interests can argue till eternity when they 
choose. Yet the unexpected has happened. Unde 
the auspices of a League of Nations committee French 
and German experts have met with the obvious desire 
of finding a solution, and within what in the circu. 
stances must be considered a satisfactorily brief period 
have found one. The figure itself, 900,000,000 francs, 
is of secondary importance. Since both sides have 
agreed on it no one will challenge it. The essential js 
that agreement has been reached. What is welcome as 
an achievement is far more welcome as an omen. 

For an omen it must be accounted. Without goodvill 
no accord could have been reached, and with goodwill 
there is no accord that cannot be reached. Profound 
differences between France and Germany remain. Some 
picture of the effect German rearmament is having on 
France is conveyed by an article on another page from 
a competent observer who has had the opportunity for 
special contacts in Paris and elsewhere. The debate in 
the House of Commons last week showed how intensely 
France’s apprehensions are shared in certain quarters in 
this country. They are not baseless apprehensions, 
Germany, it is true, has no ground for contemplating 
an attack on France and cannot be believed to be con- 
templating one. Herr Hitler’s proclamation of his 
country’s peaceful intentions in the West has been 
repeated in the past week, and there is no reason to 
doubt its sincerity. It will carry greater conviction 
still when once the only remaining ground of contention— 
the Saar—is out of the way, as it is legitimate to assume 
that it soon will be. But armament rivalries will still 
be left to do their disastrous work. The fact of Ger- 
many’s rearmament, though not the extent of it, isa 
matter of common knowledge. To regularize it, not 
by way of condonation of an open illegality but by a 
fair agreement voluntarily entered into, is essential to 
the peace of mind, if not to the actual material peace, 
of Europe. Without that Germany will strive to narrow 
the gap separating her armaments from France’s, France 
will double her efforts to maintain it, other nations will 
be dragged into the mad and criminal competition, and 
the end inevitably will be war. There are some strains 
that no nerves can stand. 

The key to that problem lies largely in the hands of 
this country, and the fact must be squarely faced. 
Disarmament and ‘security are inseparably _ linked. 
That statement may be welcome or unwelcome, but 
ri its truth there can be no debate. When _— 

yas promised equality of status in December, 1932, | 
was to be specifically “in a system which would prov Ms 
security for all nations.” That ean be nothing but the 
collective system represented by the League of Nations, 
and for its effective working in Europe Germany must 
be inside the League—as there e are signs that she secretly 
desires to be. But will the League system in fact confer 
security ? When Germany made her ‘perfec ‘tly reasonable 
disarmament proposals in April of this year the British 
yovernment welcomed them, but France was. frigid 
because she was not satisfied that if she disarmed she 
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yould obtain a compensating security in the support 
of her fellow-members of the League, of whom Great 
pritain is the chief. On that the negotiations such as 
they were broke down. The omens then were for 
various reasons inauspicious. If the Saar is settled 
peacefully they may become markedly auspicious. But 
it is not too soon for the British Cabinet to be taking 


steps to find out precisely what France does want in 
the way of security—in what respect, for example, she 
considers the Locarno guarantees insufficient. An agree- 
ment on the strength of which Germany would return 
to the League is not inherently unattainable, but it will 
not come unsought. And the first move must be in 
the sphere of security. 


GENERAL BOOTH’S OPPORTUNITY 


ESTERDAY a mass meeting at the Albert Hall 
was addressed by the new head of the Salvation 
Amy, General Evangeline Booth, who has come from 
America to take up her new duties in England. She 
and her supporters find themselves face to face with 
wme of the problems which came to a_ head in 
129—when Bramwell Booth was deposed—and have 
not in the interval been completely solved by legis- 
lation, litigation or agreement. The new leader’s 
succession to the office from which General Higgins 
has retired might be expected to ensure important 
changes in the Constitution of the Army. For it 
was she who took a leading part in pressing her 
brother Bramwell to alter the system. She presented 
him with a memorandum in which she wrote that the 
time had arrived for a change in the Constitution, 
“particularly with respect to the appointment of its 
General” and for the withdrawal of an “ absolute 
power’ which had ceased to be compatible with the 
gowth of the Army’s activities and with changing 
conditions. 

The Salvation Army of today has become a vast 
temporal as well as spiritual organization very different 
inrange and in character from that which existed when 
Wiliam Booth, in 1878, prepared the Deed Poll upon 
which, with the Supplementary Deed of 1904, its Con- 
stitution rests. Its international influence is comparable 
with that of the Roman Catholic Church. It has officers 
in every country, and it holds and administers large 
properties abroad as well as at home. The Act of 1931, 
which appointed a Custodian Trustee Company for the 
British property, did not change a General’s power to 
control or dispose of the property as he alone decides. 
Abroad and in some parts of the British Empire the 
property is held by legally constituted companies whose 
directors, though they share responsibility, are still 
subject to the autocratic control of the General. A 
commander who, in the opinion of many officers of the 
Amy, should primarily be concerned with the tasks of 
spiritual leadership, is compelled to give the greater 
part of his energies to administrative tasks for which no 
one man, it is maintained, should be solely responsible. 
It is not surprising that there should have been unrest 
among energetic officers who were aware of the different 
needs of different countries and who thought that the 
younger men in active touch with all branches of the 
work should be able to make their influence felt among 
those at the top. This feeling, with other influences, 
led to the summoning in 1929 of the High Council which 
deposed the aged, sick, but unyielding Gencral, Bramwell 
Booth. 


That was a tragic incident in the history of the 
Salvation Army. No one doubted the complete sincerity 
and integrity of the leader who opposed the constitutional 
reforms which to his colleagues and subordinates seemed 
so necessary. His view of the matter and his persistence 
in maintaining it are intelligible. He had been associated 
with his father, the ‘‘ Founder” of the movement, 


throughout the whole period when the latter was building 
it up, directing and inspiring his followers, and governing 
the Army with an autocratic power that no one called 
in question. The Constitution which his father had 
framed Bramwell regarded as a sacred trust in his sole 
keeping. He himself had governed as his father had 
governed, and carried the evangelical movement to 
successes in all parts of the world which no one had 
foreseen in its early days. He was convinced that the 
supreme power of direction along with the duty of 
naming a successor ought to rest with the General, both 
because this was the will of the inspired Founder of 
the Army, and because any other system might “ engender 
personal seekings and rivalries which might spoil the 
teamwork of the higher Command.” He feared the 
introduction of democratic methods because he thought 
it would destroy the General's independence of action and 
open the way to rivalry and intrigue. 

That there is a real danger of intrigue in a great 
organization such as the Salvation Army is a fact which 
no one who knows the history of this or any other great 
religious or social body can overlook. Yet is it to be 
avoided by maintaining a system of despotism, however 
benevolent ? On the contrary, is there not actually 
more scope for undue personal ambition when one man, 
however well-intentioned, endeavours to keep in his 
own hands the whole direction of affairs of which much 
must lie wholly outside his ken? The patriarchal 
system, possibly suitable for a small tribe, is wholly 
unsuited to a world-wide organization. And the Army 
today has complicated international questions to deal 
with even more difficult than those which confronted 
Bramwell Booth. Its High Command have now to 
reconcile the international character of the work with 
disruptive national influences which have been con- 
spicuously evident in Germany. The situation of the 
Army today demands broad statesmanship and the 
pooling of the intellectual resources at its disposal. 

Yet when General Higgins accepted office the demo- 
cratization of the Army which had been looked for did 
not follow. There are some who even assert that the 
autocracy became more firmly established than ever ; 
and they point to the fact that though the Commissioners 
wished to fix the retiring age at 70, he himself, after some 
hesitation, finally adhered to his own proposal that it 
should be fixed at 73—a decision which, it should be 
added, did not prevent him from resigning at the 
earlier age. 

The attitude of the new General, Evangeline Booth, 
is being watched with anxious interest by the officers and 
rank and file of the Army. Will she now put into practice 
the democratic views which she pressed upon her 
brother, or will she, like General Higgins, adhere in spite 
of all to the status quo? There has been a suggestion 
of government by Gen -ral-in-Council, on which she 
is asked to give her opinion. Might not some such 
system relieve her of much responsible work to which 
some of the leading officers think she cannot possibly 
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devote adequate attention? Would she thus be better 
able to use the creative energy which the Army 
needs and which she is reputed to possess? Would 
not the younger officers who in a few years will be 
called on to replace the older Commissioners get 
the experience which is at present denied them? There 
are some who maintain that their sagacious Founder, 
were he alive today, would be the first to recognize the 


ia the necessary process of explaining the Report of the 

Select Committee on India to various sections of the 
people of this country Lord Halifax is most appropriately 
—and self-sacrificingly—taking a foremost part. He was 
speaking on it at Chatham House on Tuesday, at the 
National Liberal Club on Wednesday and at a dinner 
of the Young Conservatives’ Union on Thursday. 
Nothing could be more valuable, for there is no man 
whose knowledge of India is at once so extensive and 
so recent, and I am not surprised that one obvious 
desire is gathering increasing strength in many quarters. 
If anything could give the reforms the maximum chance 
of success it would be the return of Lord Halifax to 
India for a second term to inaugurate the new constitution. 
It would be a great deal to ask of him. Lord Curzon 
was Viceroy for two terms, but no one else, I think, 
ever has been. But Lord Willingdon has served two 
viceregal terms in succession—one in Canada and one 
in India—and he was nearly 65 when he went to Delhi. 
When he retires in 1936 Lord Halifax will only be 55. 
India owes immensely much to Lord Irwin. Lord 
Halifax could make the debt greater still. He is needed 
for other tasks in this country, but nowhere could he 
render such unique service as in the capital of a self- 
governing India. 

* © * * 


After the vote at the Conservative Council meeting 
on Tuesday the activities of the opponents of the Indian 
Reform proposals matter relatively little, and the 
article by Lord Rothermere in Monday’s Daily Mail 
may in the circumstances be regarded merely as a 
psychological curiosity. But I should have supposed 
that even Lord Rothermere would have hesitated 
before enunciating in its crudest and most naked form 
the doctrine that India must be denied self-government 
in order that a promising career in the Indian Civil 
Service may be kept open for young Englishmen. Yet 
there it is in all its nudity and crudity : 

“Tf the Government's fatal plans for India go through, one of 
the greatest administrative openings hitherto available to our 
brilliant young men will be deliberately closed.” 

And that is the burden of the whole two columns. No 
doubt if we only reconquered, say, South Africa and 
held it down we could find a lot of careers for our brilliant 
young men there. 

* * ** * 


The deaths of Lord Buckmaster and Lord Riddell 
on the same day rob the House of Lords of two very 
different personalities. Lord Buckmaster was in_ his 
day a brilliant Chancery lawyer—I believe he was at 
one time the youngest silk—and one of the greatest 
speakers, both in Parliament and on the platform, of his 
generation. Politically he was fortunate in stepping 
straight from the Solicitor-Generalship to the Woolsack, 
skipping the Attorneyship in the cursus honorum, thus 
crowning a career which he began in a kind of 
loose partnership with Edwin Montagu when Buckmaster 
was standing (and then sitting) for Cambridge town 
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need of the time and devolve many of the responsibilities 
on to other shoulders. 

These are domestic problems which the Army and jt, 
new General must settle for themselves in their ow, 
way. But their decision will be a matter of the greatest 
concern to all who desire that their amazing work 
in the world should be carried on with zeal ang 
efficiency. 



























and Montagu for West Cambridgeshire. He was 
singularly delightful companion and probably more jn 
his element in the smoking-room at the Garrick oy 
Reform Club than anywhere. He will be remembered, 
first and foremost, for his championship of easier divorce, 


* * * * 


Lord Riddell found his way rather curiously into 
journalism, and into rather curious regions of it—for 
the proprietorship of the News of the World certainly 
merits that description. He began life as a solicitor 
and got to Flect Street through his legal connexion with 
the Western Mail. What made him known to the 
public generally was his appointment as liaison officer 
between the Press and the British Delegation at the 
Peace Conference and all the subsequent series of such 
gatherings, including the Washington Conference, where 
so approachable and unconventional a peer was a per- 
petual delight to American journalists. I remembersitting 
with him in the lounge of the Hotel Lafayette there one 
Sunday evening when he was just starting off to occupy a 
Presbyterian pulpit—in many ways an odd réle for him. 
He was a strange mixture—a particularly shrewd man of 
the world, but always ready to do all sorts of kindnesses, 
usually by stealth, and a surprising number of people, I 
am sure, will mourn his death. His three volumes of 








extracts from his diaries are a real contribution to the 
history of the twenty years from 1908 onwards, for he was 
in perpetual contact with Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. 
Lloyd George, till 1923 at any rate, was always at the 
heart of the political life of the country. Riddell had 
no children and it was commonly understood that his 
will would contain some bequests of considerable public 


interest. 
* * * * 


We know so little of the inward life of the people of 
Japan that any chance flashes of illumination have 
their value. Here is one—a letter from a Japanese 
correspondent regarding the Spectator Booklet entitled 
** After Death ” :— 


“IT have just read one of your booklets, ‘ After Death,’ with 
extraordinary great interest. 

Of late, it seems a fashion in Japan to read sacred books and 
books by so-called wise men and saints, such as the Bible, the Koran, 
teachings by Buddha and Confucius. 

This is, I think, because people have realized, through the world- 
wide depression since the Great War, that they cannot get true and 
eternal happiness in the material world after all, which is not con- 
stant, and they have begun to seek enthusiastically after the spiritual 
happiness. This happiness much concerns their belief whether there 
is a personal existence after death or not. 

Now I want to know ‘ who’s who’ of these scholars who expressed 
their ideas on ‘ After Death.’ Tell me about them briefly and 
oblige. If you are kind enough to let me translate the book into 
Japanese and publish it, I shall be very glad.” 


There is more to be learned here than from a good many 
columns of the kind of newspaper despatches with which 
we are most familiar. 

* * * * 


The correct name of the journal referred to in this 
column last week as the News Sheet is the News Letter. 
JANUS. 
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PEACE AND THE PUBLIC MIND 


By SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


URNING over some accumulated rubbish the other 

day, I came upon a number of American newspaper 
attings dating from January, 1896—the letters of an 
English boy, then resident in California, addressed to 
the editor of a paper which had published a leading 
“ stating that Great Britain was * plotting the 
jownfall of the United States,” that war between the 
two countries was sooner or later inevitable, and that 
ytil Britain had been “ destroyed” there could be no 
peace OF freedom in the world and no safety for America. 
The article was a by-product of President Cleveland’s 





Yenezuelan message (which had indeed brought the two 
untries very close to war) and typical of much that 
yas then appearing in American newspapers. The letters 
had been prompted by the realization on the part of the 
English youngster that, after all, he was Great Britain ; 
that Britain was himself multiplied forty million times ; 
and that when nefarious intentions were attributed to 
“England,” it meant, in the last resort, that people like 
himself were so animated, which he knew to be untrue. 
And he began to wonder how some cighty million intelli- 
ent and kindly people in America could hold with 
passionate conviction beliefs which had such slender 
foundation; to wonder still more how his Californian 
famer friends could allow this then fashionable Anglo- 
phobia to influence them in supporting, as they did 
almost to a man, a highly Protectionist policy which, 
while it could do nothing to increase the price of what 
they had to sell, since it was a world price, did increase 
enormously the cost of every single thing they had to 
buy. He saw that they were Protectionists mainly 
because Free Trade had been presented to them by the 
politicians as a ** British ” policy, as being for the benefit 








of foreigners, promoted in the United States (so it was 
commonly declared at the time in America) by “ gold 
snt from the British Cobden Club.” The farmers 
forgot their real interests in order to join in a Jingo 
whoop. 

His wonder in the presence of phenomena of that kind 
did not lessen when a year or two later as a young 
journalist in Paris, he found himself reporting day by 
day the developments of the Dreyfus case, during which 
he heard educated men testify in the witness stand “ to 
their certain knowledge ” that England had contributed 
agiven number of millions to “ the Syndicate of Treason ” 
formed by the enemies of France to secure the release 
from the Devil’s Island of their agent Dreyfus; and 
when he realized that the daily fulminations of Millevoye 
of the Patrie, or Drumont of the Libre Parole, were just 
the leading articles of the American Jingo done into 
French and adapted to French circumstances. 

Did some special feature of British policy explain this 


hate? Evidently not, for meanwhile America had gone 
to war, not with its ‘ historic enemy,” but a newly 


discovered one, Spain, and the mob mind had not the 
slightest difficulty in forgetting all about the British 
plots and concentrating all its fury on a new enemy 
to whom six months previously they had been utterly 
indifferent. 

Reviewing the American Press in April, 
same young journalist writes : 


1898, the 


“Consistency, sense of humour or proportion, the last vestige of 
the rational fac ulty, seem to have gone under in a tidal wave of 
inverted sentimentality. Patriotism has come to mean, not the 
interests of eighty million Americ ans, but the political ambitions 
of a million mulattos in a Spanish colony. ‘ White supremacy ’ 
Southerners, just fresh from depriving an American coloured 
population of all share in its own government, are as crazy as any 





to go to war on the side of a foreign coloured population against 
their white rulers. Republicans who fought against American 
Separatism thirty years ago are yelling for Cuban Separatism today. 
Papers and public men hysterically slobber over as choice a set of 
brigands as ever slit a throat, who, did they not serve as the pretext 
for an otherwise causeless war, would be regarded with wholesome 
contempt ; while these same papers and public men beslime honest 
Americans, men of unimpeachable character, courage and probity, 
as traitors, copperheads and sneaks.” 


It is as difficult now to recapture the tone of that 
American feeling as it is to recapture the feeling of 
France at the period of the Dreyfus affair. What 
struck that commentator, and what he testified to again 
and again in his daily notes, is the essential similarity of 


the temper revealed in the three cases, particularly in 
this respect: the emotion, passion, teak: feeling had, 


it would appear, no roots in interest, welfare, well-being ; 
welfare and interest were simply forgotten in curious 
rague animosities—* the British tyrant,” the “ Spanish 
oppressor,” “ Jewish blood-suckers,” or in bombast about 
“the honour of the French army ” (to be promoted by a 
particularly dishonourable deed) er about “ America’s 
destiny,” which events have shown was not her destiny 
at all. 

Could Britain behave that way? Comes the Boer 
War, and the English newspapers which had a few 
months previously been pointing out the obvious silliness 
of the French thesis about a syndicate of treason to 
destroy France began to allege a Boer 
conspiracy to “ overthrow the British Empire ”—possess- 
ing its agents everywhere, with an organized system for 
the corruption of the foreign Press through vast sums 
at the disposal of a Dr. Leyds operating from Holland. 
A former British Prime Minister explains the attitude 


world-wide 


‘of the foreign Press indeed by reference to “ the gilded 


channels of Continental information on the Boer War.” 
We find eminent newspapers—ineluding great London 
dailies—clamouring for the imprisonment of pro-Boers 
and all “ traitors ” (i.e., critics of the policy which led 
to the war). Sir Wemyss Reid, not himself a critic of 
the war, wrote: ‘* No longer is this the country in which 
aman may say the thing he will. If what he says happens 
to be distasteful to the Yellow Press or the howling 
dervishes of Jingoism, he can say it only at the risk 
of his life.” The mood which in America had followed 
Cleveland’s message, led to the war with Spain, marked 
the Dreyfus affair, had reached England. At the root 
of it all lay some common cause. 

The present writer, who, as the reader may have 
guessed, was that youngster, ventured thereupon, 
in an attempt to explain that parallel, his first exploration 
into the psychological causes of war in a book published 
in 1903 which he called: Patriotism under Three Flags : 
A Plea for Rationalism in Politics.” The book fell 
completely flat, and the critics did not hesitate to tell 
me what they thought wrong with it. The realities of 
politics, they said, were not the psychological things I 
had dealt with at all, but economic facts. Wars arose 
because indefinitely expanding nations lived in a definitely 
limited world ; needed raw materials, markets, territory 
for their excess populations, a “ place in the sun,” which 
successful war against others alone could give. ‘The New 
Darwinism: ‘ Either I have to eat you or you have to 
eat me.” If true, the two parties could hardly come 
to a friendly arrangement about it. 

Was it true? It seemed necessary to go on with 
the conversation, and I wrote The Great Illusion—more 
successful than that first book. And for twenty-five years, 
more or less, critics have been saying that though the book 
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on the whole is true, that though it proves its case that 
successful war cannot secure new markets, is not necessary 
in order to secure raw material, to induce, that is, the 
producers of raw material (of which there is too much 
in any case) to part with their product ; does not solve 
the population question of countries like Germany 
or Japan who need, not colonies to which, <s experience 
shows, nothing will induce their people to go, but a 
dependable world trade which peace alone can give and 
which war is certain to blow to bits—though all this may 
be true (say the critics), it is largely irrelevant because 
the real cause is psychological. 

Which is true ? 

Both are half-true. The ultimate cause of war and 
its ultimate problem are psychological, in the sense that 
we are guided, not by the facts (particularly not the facts 
of our own interest or welfare) but by our opinions about 
the facts ; which are usually quite false opinions. How 
are the false opinions to be altered into true ones ? How 
are our unconscious motives of senseless animosity, vanity, 
brag, mean injustices to be dragged into the light ? 
By what means can it be revealed to us that the nobler 
and more conscious motives, the infinite self-sacrifice 
which war can evoke, is in fact being poured out to ends 
that are ultimately evil ? 

Only by making it clear that the results are evil; 
do not achieve those ends for which, when we consciously 
take stock of our purposes, we organize our society 


== 


and build our States. Those purposes must beat the foun, 
dation economic. Three meals a day do not make the good 
life, but there can be no good life without them, } 
may be true that we use reason mainly for making 
what our unconscious prompts us to do, appear reasonable, 
Which means that we feel also the need of being reason. 
able. To show the fallacy of the arguments a man uses 
to justify his conduct will, to the degree to which the 
demonstration is effective, ultimately modify conduct 
render the unconscious more conscious. 

Whether by that process or others, the motives which 
explain war, more properly the motives which oppose 
the political changes necessary if war is to be abolished, 
can undoubtedly be altered. Those of us who knew the 
mood, the attitude towards war, of the pre-War generation, 
would, in 1910, have regarded as merely comic the 
prophesy that in ten years an American President would 
be proposing a World League to Europe; _ that great 
Conservative leaders in Britain would be its tireless and 
persistent advocates; that Archbishops and Bishops 
would support them, or that “ Pacifists ” who in 1910 
were just a stock jest of the music-hall comedian, sharing 
honours with the mother-in-law, the landlady and the 
ancient bloater, would in 1934 be worked to death 
addressing audiences that run to thousands, audiences 
so plainly anxious, so deeply moved. 

The Public Mind moves. But does it move enough, 
and quickly enough, in the race with catastrophe ? 


THE INDIA REPORT: A LABOUR VIEW 


By LORD SNELL 


A’ an instalment of the substance of self-government, 

the Indian peoples should receive the proposals 
of the Joint Select Committee with respect, but not 
with enthusiasm. Considered as a final settlement of 
the Indian problem, the report is disappointing and 
unacceptable. And, except in regard to a few important 
but not vital matters, the proposals have the appearance 
of finality. 

Let me first of all acknowledge and welcome the 
advance towards self-government which is indicated. 
If Parliament embodies in a new Constitution Act the 
positive proposals of the Report, India will enjoy a 
measure of self-government far wider than any that 
she has hitherto known. The suggested plan includes 
provisions for the establishment in eleven British Indian 
Provinces of responsible Ministries which will control 
all provincial subjects, including the vexed yet essential 
question of Law and Order; it provides for an All- 
India Federation, to which these ‘“ self-governing ” 
provinces will be attached; it defines the respective 
responsibilities of the Central and Provincial Legislatures ; 
it resists the temptation to postpone advance at the 
Centre until the provinces have satisfied the sceptics 
that they can govern; it attempts to provide for the 
adequate protection of minorities, for the special repre- 
sentation of women and labour, and it increases the 
electorate to about 14 per cent. of the population. The 
proposals of the Committee therefore represent a definite 
and not inconsiderable step forward. 


7) 


Inasmuch as the Report of the Select Committee 
advises these desirable extensions of local government 
in India, it may be asked why the four representatives 
of Labour who served on the Committee voted against 
its acceptance. The experiences, the arguments, and 
the frustrations encountered in nearly twenty months 
of anxious and exacting toil cannot be described in 
the scope of one short article, and I must therefore 





confine myself to indicating a few of the special diff 
cultics with which the Labour members were faced. 

As a body charged with duties of unexampled im- 
portance, the Committee was massive in the wealth of 
its experience, and commanding in its personnel. Its 
members, gravely conscious of the responsibility which 
rested upon them, were constant in their attendance, 
and their devotion to their high duties exceeded anything 
that I had previously seen in British public life. The 
Labour members were, however, unable to agree with 
all the conclusions reached. Too often, or so it seemed 
to them, concessions of self-government were grudgingly 
accepted, and some of the precautions with which they 
are accompanied were either unnecessary cr over- 
elaborated. 

The Labour members regarded the proposals for 
the special representation of labour and women as 
altogether inadequate; they did not agree with the 
proposal to establish Second Chambers, and they were 
quite unable to give their approval to a Report which 
failed to honour the many solemn promises to India 
that her future constitutional status should be equal 
with those of the other British Dominions. They were, 
moreover, grievously disappointed that the proposed new 
constitution would not “ as far as possible, contain within 
itself provision for its own development.’? They found 
the Report unacceptable because it reduced still further 
the restricted measure of self-government which the 
White Paper had proposed, and they were continuously 
conscious that when modifications in the terms of 
that document were made, they almost invariably 
withheld something that had previously been thought 
desirable. 

There is evidence throughout the Report of a keen desire 
to allay the suspicions, prejudices and fears of British 
politicians, and at most a tepid desire to win, by generous 
concession and healing phrase, the goodwill of the 
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Indian people... Like all attempts to please both sides 
toa controyersy, the Report does not satisfy Mr. Churchiil 
on the one side nor India on the other. 

A further valid criticism of the Report is that it 
appears to regard India as presenting a series of unchang- 
ing problems, whereas the economic, social, political and 
witural conditions in that country are changing so 
quickly that there is a real danger that many of the 
proposals of the Committee will be out of date before they 
hecome operative. The failure to provide for natural 
onstitutional development in India without further 
kgislation means that the essential substance of Indian 
godwill is sacrificed for the illusive shadow of British 
political support. The almost certain result of this 
unfortunate choice will be that in the future, as in the 
past, the mind of India will be concerned with political 
questions rather than with the social and economic 
jsues Which constitute her most urgent problem. 

These criticisms may be strengthened by the reminder 
that the parliamentary system conceded will be modified 
by the wide powers to be exercised by the Governors, 
who, on specified subjects, may ignore the advice of their 
Ministers, pass Ordinances and Acts without the consent 
of the Legislatures, take over and administer the depart- 
ments of the provincial governments. Thus, the extent 
to which India will possess self-government will depend 
upon whether these powers are used or otherwise. 

In the draft alternative to the Report which the 
Jabour members submitted to the Committee, special 
emphasis was placed upon the need for the adequate 
political representation of the Indian workers, on the 
ground that ‘in India, as in most parts of the world, 


precautions 
advisable and indeed unavoidable, and they were. con- 
vinced that had the Indian peoples been assured that 
the present proposals were intended only as a con- 
siderable step towards the Dominion Status which they 
had been promised, they would have accepted without 
hesitation or complaint the suggested safeguards. 


thinkers of India to the reforms now suggested ? 
my opinion they should not be accepted as satisfactory, 
nor rejected as impossible. 
the introduction to the alternative draft Report which 
they submitted for the acceptance of the Committee, 
the Labour members appealed to the peoples of India 
** to unite in a common aim to make the new Constitution 
productive of ordered freedom and social justice for all.” 
The fact that Dominion Status has not been conceded 
in this Report does not mean that the ideal must be aban- 
doned. 
rise and pass away, and the disappointments of one gener- 
ation often become the proud achievements of the next. 


the masses of the people are the prey of economic 
exploitation. 
put the Indian rural population and the urban wage-earners 
at the mercy of a politically dominant section in posses- 
sion of economic power, might very well intensify the very 
evils we desire to see eradicated . . . we feel, therefore, 
that the British people cannot discharge their responsi- 
bility to the peoples of India unless 
made for the ultimate attainment of political power by 
the masses.” 


A change in the Constitution, which would 


. provision is 


The Labour members on the Committee agreed that 


against administrative breakdown were 


What should be the final attitude of the political 
In 


In the final paragraph of 


Nations grow, conditions change, political parties 


FRANCE ON EDGE 


By ‘“*‘LESTOR”’ 


OT long ago an Englishman was flying himself back 
to England from East Africa, and one evening he 
decided that he would spend the night in a certain large 
Bavarian city. The aerodrome was not marked on his 
map, so he flew around the city until he saw a populous 
lying-ground beneath him. He landed among a con- 
siderable number of aeroplanes, and almost before his 
rest a host of men gesticulating 
wildly 2nd flourishing revolvers surrounded him. The 
Englishman was not allowed to clamber out of his 
machine and was, as far as possible, prevented from 
seeing the machines which stood about him and which 
were being rapidly taken to their hangars. As soon as 
the field was cleared, the Englishman was ordered to take 
off at once for the civil aerodrome on the other side of 
the city. 

A traveller in France might unwittingly make a similar 
blunder, but in this case it is probable that the French, 
far from being angry at being thus discovered, would be 
only too anxious to show the traveller how rapidly his 
For behind 


machine had come to 


country’s armaments are being built up. 
the barrage of propaganda against German rearmament 
France is proceeding at colossal expense to modernize 
and augment her mechanized forces. It is curious, and 
perhaps significant, that German rearmament is put so 
much to the fore in the Press of this country, while the 
much greater degree of rearmament in France—to take 
only the most obvious example of all—is hardly men- 
tioned even in the “items from abroad ”’ of our daily 
hews-sheets. 

The basis of the French policy in the matter would 
appear to be a peculiar kind of inferiority-complex. 
No Frenchman, it seems, would feel secure unless_ his 


country’s armed forces —both in men and material —were 
at least four times as numerous as corresponding German 
items. As a matter of fact, probably a ratio of 2 to 1 
would suflice to keep the Germans not only out of Alsace 
and the Saar (if the latter were considered desirable) 
but also out of pre-War France generally. While the 
English assure themselves with relieved satisfaction that 
at least the Germans have no heavy artillery, the French 
rightly concentrate their attention on the air, and it is 
in this field particularly that rapid developments are 
taking place. In the Paris Aero Show, for instance, 
French firms were showing strange looking double-decked 
craft as the latest thing in bombers ; it was widely said 
that at least the Germans could not build machines like 
that and pretend that they were purely for passenger 
use. And no visitor with a gift for tongues could fail to 
mark that, next to French, Russian was the langueg- 
most frequently heard. (I should mention that my visit 
to the Aero Show took place just when the British Press 
was so busily denying the reported Franco-Russian 
Military entente which the French Press was almost equally 
busily applauding.) 

But despite all this frenzy against one another exhibited 
by both French and Germans, there is some evidence 
of a strange friendship between certain sections of the 
two nations. Take, for instance, the production manager 
of a famous French firm of aeroplane engine makers 
—a company the control of which has recently been 
acquired by the French Treasury—this manager has 
a French name and yet speaks German better than he 
does French. And in the Saar, quite apart from what 
the majority of the Saarois and the French or German 
public there think, there is an almost friendly rivalry 
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among the steel magnates of the two nations: they the reason for the cash offer became apparent. 1}, 

. . - . . . . y e = a 
4 are most anxious to give one another seats on boards — strong Nationalist and anti-German bias of this organiza 
of directors on both sides of the fence. Those who tion is too well known to merit comment. 







remember the scandals of the Briey ironfield during The general temper of the Parisians is perhaps bes 
y . a > 2 e . . ; v 
the late War may be conscious of at least a superficial illustrated during a rcvue now playing to capacity jy 





resemblance between the two cases. the capital. Those delicate costumes for which the 
Last week General Denain, the Air Minister, made French musical comedy stars are so deservedly famoys 
an announcement of some interest in the Chamber. (and which young Englishmen know as “ bathing slips " 
He extolled the efforts he is making to unify the control in this pzrticular instance are in pastel shades of req, 
of air-craft production while spreading the various white and blue. The significance is obvious, and to ayoi 
factorics as far apart as possible. This de-centralization all possibility of doubt when it is desired that the audience 
includes the transference of acroplane factories from should applaud, a band of five infantry-men, complete 
the Paris neighbourhood to places as far away as Lyons’ with trench-equipment, plays martial music on three 
and Bordeaux. One fact which shows the way the bugles and two kettle-drums from the side of the stage. 
military wind blows (and one, naturally cnough, not The reaction of the audience is immediate and vociferous 
announced by General Denain) is the transfer of aeroplane- in fact even an experienced observer might be excused 
engine works, from near Lunéville in Alsace to the for believing himself to be a witness of an exhibition 
naval construction yards at St. Nazaire and Brest. of patriotic enthusiasm by a people already at war, 
Such movements are not only expensive to perform A similar spirit in high quarters was manifested by a 
in themselves but must most materially increase the responsible Minister when at the conclusion of an informal 
costs of production. interview with a disinterested foreigner, he drew hinsel; 
The internal policy of the present French Government to his full height and took leave with an emphatic 
is also not above serious criticism from a similar stand-  ‘* A bas les Boches.” 
point. Recently an offer was made to all private owners These isolated impressions profess to be no more than 
of arms that the Government was prepared to buy what they are, and it can never be too often insisted 
their possessions at quite a reasonable figure. Hundreds — that Paris is not France. But they are based on personal 
of revolvers and old rifles came pouring in. So far so and very recent observation, and as straws in the wind 
good; but when a weck later in an industrial town they are not without their value. The settlement of the 
near the Belgian border permission to hold demonstrations Saar mines problem may mark the beginning of a change 
was refused to all but the Croix de Feu organization, in the public temper. There is certainly room for it. 






































EDWARD IRVING 


By EDWARD SHILLITO 










DWARD IRVING died in Glasgow on December 8th, London discovered him. That Caledonian church was 
1834. He was only forty-two, but old before his not a large building and soon it proved too small for the 
time, “ hoary as with extreme old age.” There seemed crowds. There are said to have been at times thirty-tive 
little reason to expect a lasting fame for this man. It is carriages with coronets besides those of commoners 
true that for a few years_he had flashed like a meteor lining Hatton Garden up to Holborn. Countesses sat 
in the firmament of London. But the fame of a preacher on the pulpit stairs, statesmen, lawyers, philosopher, 
in itself is bound to be ephemeral. When the voice is came to hear this young Scottish preacher. Canning 
silent, the spirit of the man still lives, but after a short praised him in a speech before the Commons, _ IIazlitt 
time his name passes out of mind. Preachers, to live on, wrote of him, but coldly. Brougham, another grea 
must have some other claim than that of the memory — orator, might be seen there ; and the Macaulays, Zachary 
of a voice, however mighty it has been. and his son Thomas Babington, and the Saints from 
Irving is not remembered because he was a preacher, Clapham. In 1824 Irving began to preach in the new 
but for other reasons. It is misleading to call him the Church in Regent Square; he never lacked a great 
founder of the Catholic Apostolic Church, but he was company of listeners, but Society did not cleave to him 
certainly its forerunner; and his name in popular usage with its early devotion, Countesses might have grow 
is still attached to that Church. There is yet another _ tired of the pulpit stairs ; and fashions change in preach- 
reason for his survival; he had Thomas Carlyle for ing. Besides, Irving insisted on having two hours and a 
friend; with the story of his youth Irving’s was inter- _ half for his service, a little long even in the 1820's. 
woven; and widely as their ways of thought diverged When he came to London Irving was a man of splendid 
Carlyle loved his friend to the end of his life, and called — presence ;_ more than six feet in height, with hair of 
him the best of the men whom he had known or was likely — jet-black ;_ his eyes flashing with ardour ;_ his left eve 
to know. Irving lives reflected in the eyes of that friend, had a squint, as all observers report, but apart from 
and Carlyle, who was a good hater, was also a great lover. that his face was one of singular beauty ; his voice was 
The books which Irving wrote would give him no title to clear, and commanding; there was nothing lacking 
fame. His career as a preacher is material for historians to make of him a preacher. His style, too, suited the 
of the pulpit. But the man himself, a noble and mag-_ taste of his age; his language was modelled on the 
nanimous being, lives securely because a man who was Miltonic, and sounded somewhat quaint and antique, 
‘a boy when he was a boy ” wrote of him in his reminis- not unbefitting the pulpit. 
eenees. The artist and the man of letters may give Seott thought him lacking in the chaste simplicity 
survival to others who but for them would be forgotten. which ought to mark the preacher. Carlyle spoke o! 
Irving, after some years as a schoolmaster in Kirkcaldy, — his speech as “ a broad deep and bending or meandering 
became assistant minister to Chalmers in Glasgow. In _ river. Somehow it left on you the impression almost of 4 
1822 he was invited to the Caledonian Church in Hatton fine noteworthy lake,” but that same faithful friend 
Garden. In Glasgow he had had to stand comparison likened him at another time to a “ Samson heavily 
with a very great preacher, and not till he came to London _ striding along with the gates of Gaza on his shoulders.” 
did his powers find their full expression. Almost at once Irving was never satisfied in his London ministry. 
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When he saw the great of the land listening to him he 
hoped that religion was “to be a truth again. not a 
paltry form.” But his hopes were not fulfilled. Then he 
went through the heart-searching which must come to 
every Serious preacher, In the Church, as he found it, 
he was busy expounding a Book which held the story of 
a Church, different in many ways from the Church as 
ie knew it. Was that Apostolic Church gone for ever ? 
Were the powers bestowed upon it no longer to be 
released ? If apostles went out upon their journeys 
yithout staff or wallet, why should mudern apostles 
jot keep the same rule of the road? If in the Church 
at Corinth they spoke with tongues, might not the same 
miracle be repeated ? Along such lines Irving moved 
backwards to the first Christian days. Carlyle took him 
totask. ‘It did not beseem him, Edward Irving, to be 
hanging on the rearward of mankind, struggling still 
io chain them to old notions, not now well tenable, 
but to be foremost in the van, leading on by the light of 
the eternal stars across this hideous, delirious wilderness 
where we all were towards promised lands that lay 
ahead.”” Irving listened seriously to his friend, but 
did not change his course. The story of his study of 
prophecy, the emergence in the range of his experience 
of the * Speaking with Tongues ”; the charge of heresy 
against him on the ground of his doctrinal views which 
led to his expulsion from the ministry of his Church, 
allthis may be read in the story of his life. Much followed 
upon his spiritual development. It is incorrect to speak 
of him as though he were alone responsible for the coming 
into being of the Catholic Apostolic Church. He died 
hefore that Church took its final form ; but his experiences 
hoth in his own thought and in his treatment by his 
(hurch belong to the springs of that movement. Not 
far from Regent Square is the stately and beautiful 
Church in which the Catholic Apostolic Church offers 
its worship, and gives its witness. No one can pass this 
Church without thinking of Irving. 

The close of his life came swiftly. The Carlyles had 
come to London in 1834, They found their friend now 
aold man. That was the work of London! London, 
said Carlyle, had ruined that splendid Annandale man 
by “its voleanie stupidities and bottomless contusions.” 
Irving had walked in that City “ like an antique evange- 
list.”” 
monster. 


Invincible in spirit, he had been worsted by that 


Carlyle and Jane his wife said farewell to Irving on an 
October day. He had come to Cheyne Row, ambling 
gently on his bay horse. He stayed fifteen or twenty 
minutes and went away in the still daylight. He had 
been chivalrous as ever in his demeanour. ‘To Jane, who 
had once been his pupil he said: ‘* You are like an Eve 
and make a little paradise wherever you are.” Carlyle 
from the door watched him turn “ the corner into Cook’s 
grounds,’ and he never saw him again. 


But more than thirty years afterwards Carlyle, now old 
and lonely, told again the story of the friend of his youth, 
They had atteaded the same church at Ecclefechan, though 
they were not known to each other till later. Irving 
was a young schoolmaster, and Carlyle a student in 
Edinburgh when they tramped the moors together and 
talked over the Eternities and also of temporal things. 
It was in this time that Irving took his friend one day to 
see Mrs. Welsh and her daughter Jane. In his charming 
hook, Bonnets and Shawls, Mr. Guedalla has described 
that summer afternoon in 1821 when Irving took his 
melancholy friend to pay a call in Haddington. ‘ It was 
ared dusty evening, the sky hanging huge and high, but 
dun as with dust or drought.” So began the new life for 
Carlyle. It is an old story now, how Irving himself and 


Jane came near to being plighted one to another, and 
many have speculated upon the difference it might have 
made if Jane had married Irving. But such speculations 
are vain. Jane and Thomas were predestined for each 
other, and their story rightly considered is one of the most 
beautiful and moving in the world. 


Out of the multitudes of men and women whom he had 
known, these two came back together before the vision 
ofthe sage. Life had given him nothing better than their 
love. ‘‘He waits in the eternities,”’ he wrote, “another, 
his brightest scholar, has left me, and gone thither. God 
be about us all. Amen.” 


It is a great calling to be a preacher ; but it is a greater 
thing for a man to leave with those who knew him such 
a character as that of Irving. Invincible to the last, 
when it seemed as if his immediate hopes had been 
blasted, he still trusted in his God. ‘* He trusted God to 
extremity ” his biographer wrote; and the last words 
which they caught from him were these: “ If I die, I dic 
unto the Lord.” 


The spoken word dies, but the world is not so rich in 
such noble beings as Irving that he can be forgotten, 
and it is well for us that he had a friend. 


DECEMBER SPRING 


By H. E. BATES 


LMOST every winter, sometimes in November but 
more often in early December, after the fall of the 
last leaves, there are brief spells of damp, windless weather, 
after rain, when whole days in the English countryside 
seem like soundless preludes to spring. The grass in 
pastures is thick and rich with an almost spring greenness 
and the trees stand out with delicacy against the halt- 
dark sky: fresh skeletoned shapes of black and red and 
grey and softest brown, the willows and osiers varnished 
a deep walnut, the trunks of sycamore and chestnut 
stained over with a silvery green fungus which clings to 
them like bright damp pollen, the smooth bark of the 
dog-wood as warm as claret against the harsh twigs of 
blackthorn. The branchesof the trees are as still as death; 
the air is soft and mild; and the distances are hallt- 
obscured with lingering mist, so that the colours of the 
bare copses are dissolved into one colour, the tender blue 
of wood-smoke or shadows on snow. 


It is the wet stillness, I think, the silent immobility 


of things, which creates the brief sense of spring. The 
land seems in suspense. Nothing is happening: but it 


is as though something is about to happen. The suspense 
is filled with mystery and expectation. Great white 
raindrops hang shining and motionless on all the winter- 
blackened twigs of sloe and birch and bramble and haw, 
like new snow-drop buds of glass. There is no sound or 
wind or sunshine: no light except in the suspended rain 
on the still boughs in the wet, still air. The light in the 
air itself is very dull, the clouds woven windlessly into a 
single fabric of cloud from one misty horizon to another : 
but the light in the rain-drops, imprisoned, as though 
distilled, is wonderful. It seems to belong to another 
time: to spring itself. Yet there is no sunshine in it : 
only a clear, transparent winter light, as still as death, 
glistening and gleaming like morning ice. 

This extraordinary stillness and suspense creates a 
strange fecling of melancholy. Much has been written 
of the joy of spring, but very little of its melancholy. 
Yet the earliest sense of spring, coming with the first light 
cold evenings of February, or with the weak sunlight of 
flowerless January afternoons, or with these periods of 
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mild suspense in December, seems to me filled with an 
indefinable sadness. It is one of the oddest and often 
one of the most charming characteristics of English 
weather that at times one season borrows complete days 
from another, spring from summer, winter from spring. 
And it may be that these sudden still milky days of winter, 
which seem borrowed from April, are automatically filled 
with the sadness of things out of their time. 


Or it may have nothing to do with these things at 
all; but only with ourselves, with the sudden nostalgia 
for the sunlight. Is there anything spring-like after all 
in the dark, wet days, the leafless boughs, the flowerless 
grass, the bare distances and that empty, sunless sky ? 
The sheeplands, with the muddy sheep gnawing desultorily 
among the winter turnips, are dreary wastes of flattened 
mud scattered with black and green trails of sheep- 
droppings and turnip-stalks and printed with narrow 
rain-filled patterns of sheep-tracks. Looking at the 
sheep and the squares of hurdles on the desolate turnip- 
land, faced, that is, with something requiring no strength 
of imagination to see or feel, we lose completely the 
illusion of spring. 

It is only imagination which can and does bring it 
back again. A sudden breath of the soft air, the crowing 
of a cockerel, the ery of a blackbird: some sudden, 
startling, tiny thing quickens the mind into re-creation. 


Not that there are no material signs of spring. Above 
the winter placidity of rivers and ponds and lakes, the 
willows and osiers have assumed a burning loveliness, 
their buds long and sharp as though ready to break. 
And in the sheltered copses of hazel and sweet-chestnut 
odd primroses are budded or half-opened, shining scraps 
of moonlight on the wet, black leaf-mould. Something 
seems not only about to happen, but in fact to be hap- 
pening. The buds are awake before they are asleep. 
There is a grain of reality in the illusory spring, the 
faintest movement and change in the apparently motion- 
less and changeless air of the silent winter day. 


And there is, also, a small separate and actual spring 
in December: something apart from illusion and the 
chance buds of primroses and the flaming buds of willow- 
trees. In December the evergreens reach their April. 
On the edges of game preserves, in the parks of the rich 
of another century, and in the old mixed south-country 
hedges, the richness of holly-berries against the even 
greater richness of holly leaves is a perpetual delight. 
And in the parks the dark groups and corridors of cedar 
and cypress and box and yew take on a rich and sombre 
glory, melancholy and entrancing as the sense of spring 
itself, that they never know in summer. If there is one 
thing I envy above all others in the mansions and parks 
of the rich, it is this: the glory of their yews, and their 
soft green and black and yellow and blue and emerald 
conifers, impressive and quiet trees, planted with thought 
and prodigality by someone in another and more lavish 
age. They stand out with formal grace and loveliness 
against the cloudy sky and the bare deciduous trees, 
and above all against the expanses of fox-coloured bracken 
drenched with rain. And in the still winter air they 
seem to be stiller than all other trees: dark, static 
columns, funereal but lovely, inseparable and unchange- 
able parts of the wintry land and the suspended winter 
silence that seems also as if it can never change or 


break. 


It does break, however, at last. ‘The wind rises and 
changes, the shining rain-drops are shaken from the 
boughs, the bare trees are lashed with sudden fury, 
the south-west wind cries in the house and the trees 
again with the old eternal moaning winter melancholy, 
and the brief December spring is gone. 


eee 
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UN NOUVEAU RAMBOUILLET 


[D'UN CORRESPONDANT FRANGAIS| 


‘IL faut en croire une information tout récemment 
publiée par un organe parisien de la presse dy 
soir, le domaine de Rambouillet, qui constitue la résidence 
automnale du Président de la République Francaise, 
serait sur le point de subir une concurrence redoutable, 
susceptible, affirme-t-on, de porter 4 son prestige une 
atteinte mortelle. La réputation de Rambouillet est, 
cependant, l’une des plus célébres dont puissent s’enor- 
gueillir nos foréts nationales. Son emplacement est, 
entre tous, favorisé. A peine est-on sorti de Paris par 
la voie triompale du Bois et la route ombragée de Saint- 
Cloud, qu’on s’engage, sous l’immense votte d’un feuillage 
trainant jusqu’au sol ses longues ramures, vers la cité 
des Rois. Versailles s’offre aux regards, émouvante, 
silencieuse, toute baignée du souvenir de sa gloire loin- 
taine. Puis, de nouveau, ce sont les bois fléchés de 
soleil, ces bois ancestraux dont la ceinture encercle 
Paris de verdure et d’oiseaux, et qui, jadis, s*enracinaient 
jusqu’au coeur de Lutéce, puisque notre Louvre actuel 
n’est, on le sait, que l’héritier de l’antique “ Luporum 
silva,” la forét des Loups. Ces bois franchis, voici 
Saint-Cyr et son Ecole militaire, pépiniére d’ofliciers, 
réplique francaise de Sandhurst, et qui entretient avec 
les cadets britanniques les plus cordiales relations d’amitié, 
Une fois encore frémit l’appel de la route, et c'est Ram- 
bouillet qui surgit 4 nos yeux, son chateau, son pare, 
son pavillon de chasse et ses historiques “ tirés.” 

Petite ville provinciale, d’allure paisible et réservée, 
Rambouillet n’existe guére que par la vertu des chasses 
présidentielles qui y sont, chaque automne, organisées, 
L’élégance de ses battues est notoire. Les meilleurs 
fusils de la diplomatie internationale s’y rencontrent 
pour rivaliser d’exploits cynégétiques, et la valeur 
d’un ambassadeur—rare prodige—ne s’y mesure qu’d 
son tableau de liévres ou de perdreaux. C'est dire 
Voriginalité et le paradoxal attrait de Rambouillet. 

Or, on annonce sous le manteau que l’heure est proche 
ou les chasses présidentielles se dérouleraient dans un 
domaine nouveau. L’ambitieux rival du vieux rendez- 
vous de chasse ne serait autre que le majestueux chateaude 
Champs, l'une des plus belles demeures historiques de 
France, dont les jardins, les bassins, les futaies, létang 
et le pare s’étendent sur quatre cents hectares, au flane 
d’un large coteau incliné en pente douce vers la Marne. 
Ce merveilleux domaine, oi abondent la plume et le 
poil, et qui allie 4 lutilitarisme d’un gibier pléthorique, 
le charme d’un style architectural trés pur, vient d’étre 
offert 4 Etat par son proprictaire, avec un raffinement 
de discrétion qui rehausse fort élégamment la valeur 
du geste. 

Concu vers la fin du XVII° siécle, Pactuel domaine 
de Champs a subi bien des vicissitudes avant d’aboutir 
a sa présente restauration. Il fut, au cours des ages, 
visité par maints hdtes illustres, au nombre desquels il 
convient de compter, au début du XVIII° siécle, Monsieur, 
frére du Roi. Mais son héte le plus marquant devait 
étre la célébre marquise de Pompadour, favorite de 
Louis XV, qui en devint propri¢taire, en 1757, et |’anima 
de sa grace légére, ainsi que de sa désinvolte frivolite. 

Il est encore trop tét pour prononcer si le Chef de 
VEtat décidera d’abandonner Rambouillet au profit de 
Champs; mais on peut, sans témérité, prévoir le jour 
ou les nouveaux tirés assembleront, sur les coteaux de la 
Marne, les costumes sans appréts de nos Excellences, 
bien prosaiques reflets des robes fleuries et tendres des 
marquises d’antan. 

R.L. V. 
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Communication 


A Letter from Oxford 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srectator.] 


sin, —The present term has so far produced nothing very new 
or strange. No fresh movements have sprung up and no 
novel enthusiasms have burst into flame: since the world 
has not suffered any recent additions to its list of forms of 
vernment, we have no new political clubs or parties to add 
to our means of knowledge and entertainment. Among exist- 
ing institutions the Labour Lunch Club for senior members 
of the University is said to flourish and to have increased its 
membership; while in the undergraduate world the only 
happening to report is the reappearance of the October Club, 
reconstituted after a brief disappearance. 

At the beginning of term we listened to prophecies of 
approaching doom from the lips of one of the Heads of Houses. 
The future, we were warned, offered no such place in the sun 
for Oxford as did the present; the day of the unquestioned 
supremacy of the great metropolitan universities was almost 
come in virtue of the unrivalled facilities they could offer for 
research and contact with affairs. But we have not been 
unduly perturbed by these pessimistic forebodings: in his 
annual review of the events of the year the Vice-Chancellor 
voiced a general opinion when he maintained that the con- 
dition of the University was sound and vigorous, and that 
ample evidence for this could be found in the many publica- 
tions of the University and the general high level of interest and 
work, Indeed it seems diflicult to see any plausibility in the 
view that Oxford and Cambridge are likely to be superseded 
in this country as places of general education unless the 
Universities themselves, through sheer senility and decadence, 
should cease to adapt themselves, their forms and usages, to 
the changing needs of learning and civilization, and so should 
gradually become inefficient, remote and out of date. But 
this condition will not be fulfilled : Oxford is very far from 
being inert or lifeless, as all who have any degree of acquaint- 
ance with its life know well, and it will therefore not lose its 
power to modify and adapt its arrangements as may be 
needed. Research in some of the most technical subjects, in 
some sciences for example, may well tend to be concentrated 
in one of the universities in this country, and such a change, 
if it comes about, may be for the advantage of all; but just 
because such research can never form part of a general educa- 
tion such as this university offers, its withdrawal could not 
affect the main streams of our activity as a fount of liberal 
studies. 

After careful consideration changes have been made this 
term in two “* Schools ” : they will take effect in the examina- 
tions of 1986. The present examination for Classical Honour 
Moderations has for some time been felt to suffer from two 
defects: there was too much textual criticism and there 
was not a sufficiently wide range of reading required in the 
best classical authors. The new scheme represents an attempt 
toremedy these defects and in so doing should do away with 
any undue burden of memorization, while increasing the scope 
and interest of the School. There has also been revision in 
the Honour School of Modern History : the aim has been to 
climinate any risk of excessive and premature specialization 
in short periods and about minor issues, and the positive side 
of this is to promote a well-balanced and intelligent grasp 
of the general course of English history as a whole. It is 
felt that this will be to the advantage of all, and not least 
to those who propose afterwards in their graduate study to 
specialize their interests and reading: they will be able to 
bring to their research a bigger background and so be the 
more able to grasp the significance of discoveries in their 
particular fields. 

Changes have also been made in the constitution of the 
University. A statute has been passed which alters the 
telations of Congregation and the Council. It is expected 
that there will result a closer contact between the two bodies : 
from now on it will be easier for Council to test the feeling 
of Congregation on any important matter before proceeding 
to detail, and it will be simpler therefore than before for the 
University to know its own mind. 

There has been in this term’s issues of the Oxford Magazine 
4 good deal of important correspondence. A distinguished 


Head of a House suggested in one number that it would be 
for the benefit of the University if it had a permanent Vice- 
Chancellor. There were two main arguments—first, that 
fortunate as Oxford had been in recent years in its Vice- 
Chancellors, it was asking a great deal to hope that in the 
future our Vice-Chancellors would always prove themselves 
equally able at once to act as Head of a House and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University ; secondly, there were some 
things that no Vice-Chancellor in his three years of office 
could do which yet were important in the life of the University ; 
they required for their performance much more than the 
limited period the temporary Vice-Chancellor enjoys. To 
this suggestion there have been rejoinders, pointing out the 
advantages of the present system. Then a letter has appeared 
asking what will be the effect, so far as the plans for the 
future of both the University and the Colleges are con- 
cerned, of further decreases that must be expected in coming 
years of the number of men and women of undergraduate 
age. It is pointed out that the number of children born 
in 1932 was well below three-quarters of the average number 
born in the years from which our present undergraduates 
come. Clearly this shrinkage of the pool of men and women 
available for university education is a serious matter which 
may affect other places as well as Oxford, and which is 
bound to require careful consideration in connexion with any 
expansionist policies that may be meditated by different 
institutions.—I am, &c., 
Your OxrorD CORRESPONDENT. 


The Singing Head and the Lady 


He had famished in a wilderness, 
Braved lions for my sake, 

And all men lie that say that I 
Bade that swordsman take 

His head from off his body 

And set it on a stake. 


He swore to sing my beauty 
Though death itself forbade, 
They lie that say in mockery 
Of all that lovers said, 

Or in mere woman’s cruelty, 
I bade them fetch his head. 


O what innkeeper’s daughter 
Shared the Byzantine crown ! 
Girls that have governed cities, 

Or burned great cities down, 

Have bedded with their fancy-man 
Whether a king or clown ; 


Gave their bodies, emptied purses 
For praise of clown or king, 
Gave all the love that women know! 
O they had their fling 
But never stood before a stake 
And heard the dead lips sing. 
W. B. Yeats. 


Only the Word 


OnLy the word—a cache of coins 
Dug up from roots and mud, 
Once minted by the refluent blood 
That fed the brain and pliant loins. 
Organs that felt fatigue and thirst 
And skull and pelvis are dispersed 
But from whitish roots and earthy black 
Oblivion’s mortgage is paid back, 
Fortune’s inherited as fame. 
Though earth is heavy and clay is damp 
Truth’s compound interest brings increase, 
The silver shines, and every piece 
Bears an unmistakable stamp— 
Only the face, only the name 
And emblems of a power unique, 
The clear-cut profile, membraned eye, 
And the tender lips that spoke and speak 
Only the word that cannot die. 

WiLtuiAM PLOMEs, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Lady Precious Stream.” By S.I. Hsiung. At the Little 


Ir is curious how much the face of a play may be altered 
in exportation. In China the original of this entertainment 
is a stock theatrical piece, and it is not considered as literature : 
in this country the critics have been at pains to insist upon 
its literary qualities, while remaining evasive about the 
nature of its dramatic effect. With all deference to the 
talents of Mr. Hsiung (which are no doubt responsible for 
the greater part of the attractiveness of this version), the 
Chinese verdict is surely the correct one. The methods 
and effects of this play are those of a fairy-story, and the 
qualities of a fairy-story, despite the present vogue for the 
primitive, cannot properly be considered as literary qualities. 
Indeed the more stripped a play is of literary pretension, 
and the more it relies on the crude elements of drama, the 
more it approximates to the mode of the fairy-story. 
This play depends for its effect upon being received in this 
way (the ‘“ Honourable Reader” who unfolds each scene 
in advance prepares the audience to accept it so) and upon 
the mimetic abilities of the actors, which fortunately for it 
are considerable. As literature it is no more than pictur- 
esque. 


The play opens on the garden of His Excellency Wang 
Yun, the Prime Minister, who appears ** wearing a long black 
beard which indicates that he is not the villain.” After 
his chair and cushions have been arranged for him by the 
property-men (who when not rushing in to retrieve their 
effects sit throughout the play on the edge of the stage unin- 
terruptedly smoking), he presents his credentials to the 
audience : ** lam your humble servant, Wang Yun, the Prime 
Minister of the Emperor’s Court. My consort’s name is Chen, 
Although we have been happily married for twenty years, 
we are still childless. . . .” In spite of being childless, he 
goes on to explain, he has three daughters, and one of them 
—the Lady Precious Stream—is the cause of the family- 
council which he proceeds to call. Precious Stream, although 
the most beautiful and gifted of his daughters, is still 
unmarried, and it is her father’s intention that she shall 
remedy this without delay. Precious Stream submits to 
his plan, but in place of the eligible young men whom her 
father proposes succeeds in attaching herself to the handsome 
and brilliant gardener, Hsieh Ping-Kuei. She leaves her 
father’s house to be his wife under a parental cloud. 


The second act shows us their residence—a cave—a month 
later. After only six weeks of married life Hsich Ping-Kuei 
is compelled to leave her to take part in a war against the 
Western Regions, a fabulous land where hair is red and 
eyes green, and Precious Stream has no news of him for 
eighteen years. In the third act we are transported to 
the Western Regions, where we run Hsieh Ping-Kuei to 
earth. We find that he has been a success as a militarist, 
and that with the aid of the local Princess he has managed 
to establish himself as King. His fortune, however, has 
its darker side, as he proceeds to explain: the Princess 
** wished to marry me, an unusual proposal which I could 
not possibly refuse. Postponing it again and again, I have 
at last been obliged to promise to marry her after my 
coronation. ... 1 have been vainly trying to explain to 
her that I am already married, but I can’t bear to break 
her heart. What am I to do?” What he does is to fly 
back home, on the way explaining the situation to the 
pursuing Princess, who generously lends her troops to swell 
his triumph. The ending brings appropriate happiness to 
everyone who deserves it. 





I do not know for how long it is intended to retain this 
play at the Little Theatre, but if it is to last over Christmas 
it should provide intelligent children with an unusual alterna- 
tive to the pantomime. It will also commend itself to those 
of their parents who demand from the theatre no more 
than a fairy-story in dramatic form, without any qualities 
more substantial than charm and grace. The acting is 
throughout extremely accomplished, with performances of 
conspicuous merit by Mr. Esmé Percy, Miss Louise Hampton, 
and Mr. Morris Harvey. DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


—————s 


The Cinema 
“The Iron Duke.” At the Tivoli 


From a hill-top at Waterloo the Iron Duke surveys the battle 
through his telescope. He catches sight of Napoleon, and one 
of his officers calls for a musket, anxious to have a shot at the 
Emperor. But Wellington stops him; it is hardly sporting 
for generals to fire at one another in cold blood. Presently 
the French gunners, who have unfortunately not been to 
Eton, are tactless enough to start shelling the hill-top, and 
the Duke, in high dudgeon, has to retire. Meanwhile the 
battle proceeds; hundreds of soldiers in white trousers are 
running across the grass, and presently the Scots Greys 
deliver their celebrated charge. This is a vivid and exciting 
episode, but we have to take the Duke’s word for it that the 
French are at last driven back in disorder. Probably it would 
be very difficult to make this sort of warfare appear realistic 
on the screen nowadays, for we are too familiar with grimmer 
and grimier battles; but The Iron Duke—directed for 
Gaumont by Victor Saville—is in any case not meant to bea 
very realistic production. Mr. George Arliss appears for the 
first time in a British picture, but his Iron Duke is very like 
Disraeli in uniform—the same mixture of genial suavity and 
shrewd determination, 


When Castlereagh asks him, after Waterloo, to represent 
the Government during the peace discussions in Paris, he 
protests that he is a soldier, not a politician, but actually Mr 
Arliss enjoys himself thoroughly at the Council table, rebuking 
the truculent Blucher (Franklin Dyall) and treating diplomats 
like troublesome children. He has a harder task with the 
Duchess of Angouléme, niece of Louis XVIII, who wants to 
have Marshal Ney executed for treason, and seeks to further 
her plans by embroiling Wellington in a scandal with Lady 
Frances Webster (Lesley Wareing), in whom he has been taking 
a fatherly but rather indiscreet interest. He has to return to 
England to defend himself against gossip, whereupon the 
Duchess promptly has Ney court-martialled, and the Duke, 
landing at Calais in the middle of the night, learns that Ney 
is to be shot that morning. So we see Wellington galloping 
in his carriage along French roads, while in the Luxembourg 
garden the firing-squad assembles ... and there is the 
carriage galloping faster and faster... and _ now the 
Marshal is addressing the firing-squad: ‘ Soldiers, straight 
through the heart !” 


Ney, played by Edmund Willard, is one of the most life 
like characters in the film, and one almost feels that the pro- 
ducers might have stretched history a little farther in order 
to let Wellington arrive in time. However, the Duke soon 
puts the Duchess in her place ; and these scenes, illustrating 
the unhappy situation of the Bourbon Court, are effectively 
contrived, even though the camera is not too kind to Miss 
Gladys Cooper, who as the Duchess makes her first talkie 
appearance. Mr. Allan Aynesworth has better opportunities 
as Louis, and in his treatment of the part there are touches 
of a subtlety which the production mostly lacks. But it is 
full of reliable popular material ; the famous ball at Brussels 
is a handsome piece of staging; there is neat acting from 
Gyles Isham as Castlereagh, from Gibb McLaughlin as 
Talleyrand, and from Norma Varden as the Duchess of Rich- 
mond; and Mr. H. M. Harwood’s dialogue is always skilful 
and often amusing. Mr. Arliss is, I think, required to be 
altogether too noble and generous; but his innumerable 
admirers are not likely to complain, 


“The Count of Monte Cristo.’? At the London Pavilion 


Tus is a picture for those who like their full money’s worth 
of solid entertainment. ‘ Solid” is the word, for the film is 
very long; the earlier sequences are slow and laboured; 
and the dialogue is often a weird mixture of stilted Wardour 
Street and colloquial Hollywood. But Robert Donat, the 
young English actor who will be remembered as Culpeper 
in The Private Life of Henry VIII, gives a vigorously skilful 
performance as Dantes; the escape from the Chateau dif 
is thoroughly exciting ; and the best parts of the film succeed 
as melodrama because they are taken seriously and played 
for all they are worth. Cnarves Davy. 
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Music 
Mr. Walton’s First Symphony 


66, 


Jy spite of what is called “a favourable reception,” there 
yas a note of disappointment in the comments upon the 
three movements of Mr. Walton’s Symphony during the inter- 
salat Queen’s Hall last Monday, a disappointment in not find- 
ing here a more distinct development in the composer’s musical 
individuality. While this was in a sense a compliment, 
ince it argued great expectations, it was more than a little 
unjust to a young man’s first essay in the most difficult of 
il] musical forms. I can think of few composers whose 
frst Symphonies have retained their place permanently in 
the repertory. One of them, Brahms, waited until he was 
gme fifteen years older than Mr. Walton is before venturing 
won the task, and even then he relied extensively upon 
processes Of musical thought and types of theme which 
Beethoven, himself in his early years a disciple of Haydn, 
jad invented in maturity. 

Mr. Walton has approached his problem with all the serious- 
ness Of Brahms, even denying himself any additions to the 
dandard orchestra, except a third trumpet. Apart from a 
passage played col legno in the spiteful Scherzo and a touch of 
muted trumpet-tone, his orchestration is straightforward and 
quite free from cleverness for its own sake. It was inevitable, I 
suppose, that the first movement should earn for this 
Symphony the nickname of “ Sibclius’s Eighth,” just as 
Brahms’s First was called Beethoven’s Tenth. The long 
pedal-points, the dancing rhythms, the chief melody con- 
isting of sustained notes broken by a skirl of semiquavers, 
een the structure of the movement are all obviously 
derivative. 

These resemblances can be seen by “ any ass,” as Brahms 
aid in similar circumstances, and, of course, they stare one 
inthe face more plainly at a first hearing than they probably 
wil do when the work is better known. The important thing 
isthat the material, if not entirely original, is interesting and 
that it is handled with complete mastery. Despite the 
absence of the conventional symphonic landmarks, the logic 
of this first movement is perfectly clear, and it leads through 


? 








arising conflict to a climax of astonishing power. My only 
doubt is whether that climax, once reached, is not over- 
weighted and too long drawn out. The actual coda of the 
movement seemed supererogatory, a mere conventional 
gesture, like the orchestral passage which, to my mind, spoils 
the ending of Belshazzar’s Feast. 

The Scherzo, which I have called spiteful, is more nearly in 
the vein of the composer’s early work. Its vigour and asperity 
will probably sound exactly the right note of contrast between 
the first and third movements in a more spontaneous per- 
formance than was given by the London Symphony Orchestra, 
The alternations of metre between 3-4 and 5-4 require the 
glibness that can only come with complete familiarity. The 
third movement is marked Adagio con malinconia, and again 
Mr. Walton shows his daring in writing a really slow movement 
of tragic grandeur, the most diflicult of all to sustain. That 
this is, without question, the finest and most individual 
movement of the three, is the measure of Mr. Walton’s stature 
a acomposer. It is not strictly a lyrical movement, much 
less a serene one. It is full of striving and passion, raised to 
aneven higher degree of emotional tension than in the opening 
Allegro, After a period during which composers have sought 
to hide their feelings, and to devote their talents to the 
production of thin cerebrations, it is a pleasure to find one who 
is not afraid to display his so potently, not to say violently. 
In spite of its general harshness there is a pervading sense of 
beauty which reconciles one to the bitterness of its mood, just 
as in Othello Shakespeare’s language raises one above the 
crude violence of its final scene. 

It remains to be seen—and we hope to see at one of the 
Courtauld-Sargent concerts next year—how Mr. Walton can 
tesolve his tragedy. He has confessed to being unable to 
find the right conclusion to his Symphony, and it is certainly 
not a thing to be botched up anyhow. It were better to 
leave it as an incomplete torso, and to turn his attention to 
the creation of a second Symphony, in which he may find a 
more completely individual style of utterance based upon the 
€xperience gained in the composition of these movements. 
DyNELEY Hussey. 
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Art 


Photographic Art 


In the sixteenth century, when critics argued about the 
relative dignity of the various arts, one of the opinions put 
forward was that painting was a finer art than sculpture 
because it was more ancient. If these ideas were held today, 
and if age was still allowed as a criterion of respectability in 
art as well as in life, photography, being the most recently 
invented of the representational arts, would immediately 
be placed bottom of the class. But she might with the 
impudence of youth protest that her lack of years was really 
in her favour and that, whereas her elder sisters painting 
and sculpture were invented in an uncivilized age and 
flourished under the old tyrannical systems, she alone was 
adapted to our mechanized world and democratic structure. 

In the days of Daguerre there was considerable rivalry 
between photography and painting. It is hard not to feel 
that some representatives of the latter may not have been 
urged on by fear of losing their best clientéle to the photo- 
graphers when they accuse them of not being artists at all 
but mere manipulators of mechanical devices. However, 
fairly soon painters realized that they could not compete 
with photography in the field of pure accuracy, and this 
may well have been one provocation to plunge down the 
long path leading away from the minutely realistic style 
and ending in Cubism. But after painting had got a con- 
siderable lead down this path, when in fact she had nearly 
reached the end of it, photography suddenly realized that 
she toc was not necessarily tied down to exact naturalism, 
and began by leaps and bounds to catch up painting. After 
a certain delay she too became almost as abstract as painting, 
but only for a short period. Realizing that this was not 
really the field in which she was most completely at home, 
and conscious too perhaps that it was one in which painting 
had the advantage of her, she retraced her steps and became 
once more respectable and realistic—to find that painting had 
taken a step, though a queer one, in the same direction. 

But though photography may have been led towards 
abstraction by a desire to rival painting, the lesson which she 
learnt from her excursion and from which she is still profiting, 
is that she is not subject to the same laws as painting, that 
she is an independent art governed by her own laws based 
on the technical conditions of photographie processes. If, 
for the sake of convenience we define art as consisting of 
three processes, the selection of material in nature, its 
rearrangement by the artist, and finally its expression in 
concrete form, we may be able to see where the two arts differ. 
In painting all three processes are of almost equal importance. 
Some painters select more elaborately than others—either 
by a more careful choice of subject or by emphasizing only a 
few facts about the subject chosen—and some _ painters 
rearrange more than others, but all perform both functions 
to some extent. They must also rely greatly on the actual 
method of execution, on sensitiveness of line and succulence 
of pigment. With photography, on the other hand, the 
process of selection is more important than either of the 
others. Once the photographer has spotted a good subject 
the greatest difliculty is surmounted, His opportunities for 
rearrangement are far more limited than the painter’s and 
the actual execution is to a large extent mechanical. 

If, however, anyone feels any doubt about photography’s 
being a fine art, let him visit the exhibition of works by Man 
Ray, at 12 Bedford Square. There he will be able to see 
examples of the best achievements of modern photography 
in almost all fields except that of landscape and topography. 
They range from the infinitely simple photograph of a hand 
or a single plant, to figure studies in which every kind of 
technical trick has been used to produce novel and surprising 
effects. There are reversed prints, and rayographs in which 
the ghost-like objects have been reduced almost to abstraction, 
and brilliantly caught effects of chiaroscuro made by statues 
against flood lighting. But most beautiful of all are the 
portraits in which with apparently the simplest means the 
photographer has produced the most vital renderings of human 
beings, which not only compel the spectator to believe that 
they are like the external appearance of the men they repre- 
sent, but also convey to him a definite idea of the characters 


of the sitters. ANTHONY BLUN?, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Fruitful Winter 


It will be a rich winter for many birds (though let us not 
on that account omit to feed them). The crop of acorns 
is immense, though the supply will not exceed the demand. 
Under one oak villagers were collecting acorns in sacks for 
pig food and as soon as their backs were turned pigeons 
and pheasants came to fill their crops almost to bursting 
point ; and a large supply found at the mouth of a rat hole 
suggests that the mammals are as keen as the cottagers and 
the birds. Time was in Britain when the “ oak-corn *”’ was 
sought as food for man as well as beast. The stone or pip 
fruits are at least as numerous as the nuts, but these are 
the monopoly of the birds, though some mammals will 
occasionally eat the stones. It is a little curious that oaks 
are spread—so it is always said—by rooks who presumably 
carry off the acorns and drop them by accident. The rook 
is certainly fond of carrying off his food by the agency of 
his beak. F have seen them often with walnuts in the beak 
and once with an egg. The acorn doubtless is small enough 
to be concealed from a more or less distant observer. Oaks 
certainly spring up in good quantity over commons and 
open spaces which are themselves quite innocent of oak 
trees. So do mountain ashes and thorns, but these grow 
from undigested pips. The oaks spring from quite a different 
sort of sowing. 

* * * * 


Alien Swallows 

As the last of our summer visitors left and the swallows, 
the most visible of them, were no more seen, I received a 
letter from a ship in the China seas, some 200 miles off Borneo. 
It tells incidentally of the number of swallows that arrive 
on board, utterly tired cut; and much too tired to be in 
the least frightened of man. They are carefully fed by the 
sailors, but some die of sheer weariness, and perhaps hunger. 
‘the rest remain for two or three days and then fly on their 
way quite refreshed. How very widely spread is the swallow’s 
trike and wherever they are found they maintain their 
migratory instinct and cover immense distances. Some of 
our own birds in England cover well over 3,000 miles—from 
the Cape to Scotland in one notable record. The habit 
presumably was developed for the sake of preserving the 
species ; but how wasteful of life it often is, as recent experi- 
ence along the Alps bears witness. 

* * * * 


Country Crafts in London 

Rural handicrafts, which continue to flourish in many 
districts, begin to enjoy a vogue in the town. The Rural 
Industries Bureau, being a governmental, or semi-govern- 
mental body, may not directly concern itself with sales, 
though its exhibits all about the country at various shows 
have proved a fruitful advertisement for some craftsmen in 
wood, iron and stuffs. Happily, this work of direct sale was 
taken up some years ago by a body known as Country Indus- 
trices Limited, who give their service without taking profit 
at their shop and display rooms at 26 Eccleston Street, S.W. 
There you may see samples of work from iron gates to em- 
broidered quilts; and the place is well worth a visit from 
all who prefer handiwork before the factory product. The 
** quilt wives,” who derive their art directly from Tudor days, 
continue to add a quota to the livelihood of the unemployed 
among the western miners. The west is very strong in 
crafts, especially among the women. How good, for example, 
are some of the stuffs made of the natural wool of various 
breeds of sheep, without the intervention of any dye! But 
crafts are of all sorts often using local material, as Kentish 
hazel, Essex willows and Monmouth sycamores. The illus- 
trated leaflets issued by Rural Industries (as those of the 
Oxfordshire Community Council) are particularly persuasive 
on the subject of the blacksmith’s art. There are a few 
rural craftsmen—notably Wiltshire weavers who now sell 
directly to the best of the London shops. One of the most 
attractive stuffs I ever saw in Regent Street proved to have 
been made and designed in a small Wiltshire village ; but 
26 Eccleston Street is where the country craftsman chiefly 


makes direct contact with the town. 


The Greedy Pike 
A distinguished Minister of Agriculture once said in my 
hearing that of all the sports in which he had ever shareq 
that which pleased him most was fishing for pike. Si fore 
in terris! A general invitation has gone out to experts 
in the fishing of pike to lend a hand at catching the multitude 
which have appeared in the most precious salmon reaches of 
the Wye; and a request has gone forth for information 
on the best lure, or method of destruction. Have the salmon 
fishers thought of shooting the pike? So far as my own 
observation goes, the pike is a sun-loving fish. You may find 
him—at least in some streams and some lochs—dozing in 
the shallow waters at particular hours of the day. You 
may then (if he is to be regarded as vermin) easily shoot him 
or noose him—ewperto crede. But he is a noble fish and g9 
to destroy him is a boy’s excess, scarcely to be pardoned, 
Let him be fished for in style, and he will give, as the Minister 
confessed—or boasted ?—as good sport as the ferocious 
salmon himself. 
* * * * 
The Importance of Grass 
We have many research workers whose subject is the 
grass of the field and common and lawn ; and recently no little 
fillip to this enquiry has been applied by an association of 
those who study farm grasses and those who care chiefly for 
golf greens. Professor Stapleton, at Aberystwyth, has earned 
fame all over the world for his discoveries in the improvement 
of the grass of Welsh sheep farms. He has [fulfilled Dean 
Swift’s great ideal of making two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, if not literally and in fact, yet essentially, 
for he has made good grasses grow where bad grasses grew 
before. Professor Stapleton himself has now been blessing 
the Board of Green-keeping Research and even expressed the 
belief that the golf green is as important as the hill pasture. 
* %* * * 
Defeating Drought 
Now this Board of Green-keeping Research has just 
issued from Bingley Hall, Yorkshire, one of its rather 
rare and quite precious journals (price 2s. 6d.) ; and it has 
news for everyone who keeps a lawn, though its work 
is more and more closely connected with golf courses, 
from which its income is chiefly derived. Dry seasons (and 
alas, wells are still drying up) have stimulated a special line of 
enquiry. One essential conclusion is that grass which is 
rolied and trodden needs the fork almost as much as the flower 
garden or cabbage patch. Below the grasses may be a felted 
or earth pan so hard and unsympathetic that starvation to 
the roots must ensue. Invention has followed discovery ; 
and a good number of special forks—some with tubular tines— 
have been made with which we are strongly advised to 
“savage” our grass plots for their well-being. The whole 
passage on the duty of forking grass is an admirable example of 
the way to express scientific knowledge in practical terms. 
This journal might be called the Drought Number. It 
contains even research in well digging and the wells are as 
fully illustrated as the lawn weeds. 
* * * * 
The Rock Bush 
A form of gardening that has many attractions grows i 
favour. It is the rock garden that consists rather of shrubs 
than of the tiny plants belonging to an Alpine scree or moraine; 
or of the grass and rock that is in fashion at Chelsea. The 
finest garden of this sort that ever I saw was a red sandstone 
cliff rising from the Lune. The berried bushes, red amid the 
red cliff, made a scenic splendour that, of course, the rest 0 
us cannot imitate. We can grow bushes in our rock gardens 
nevertheless; and the Alpine Garden Society does a red! 
service to the public as well as its members (who should 
multiply fast) in illustrating and printing an authoritative and 
suggestive account of the best shrubs to use. This catalog 
raisonné is quite invaluable. Such a list cannot of course be 
exhaustive, and is indeed to some extent personal to a part! 
cular garden; but if one rejected bush may be mentioned, b 
not Berberis Wilsonae worth some emphasis? It is now ™ 
lovely leaf and the bushes are very neat and truly dwart, 
And how easy it is to multiply ! W. Beacu Tomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
lcngth is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tue Sprectartor.] 


CALL IN THE CINEMA! 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.| 

sin, —One of the features of the Royal Wedding that added 
jmensely to the popular interest and enjoyment was the 
jroadeast of the Service in the Abbey. I suppose that 
throughout the Kingdom and throughout the Empire every- 
dy who had a wireless tuned in for that memorable 
experience. Along the route of the procession many house- 
jolders brought their sets to the open windows so that the 
yaiting throngs below might hear, even better than if they 
jad been in the Abbey itself, every word of the service. 
The innovation was a complete and very moving success. 
It gave boundless pleasure to millions. It brought the 
sovereign and his subjects together in a unique intimacy af 
me of the happiest and most auspicious moments in the 
anals of the Royal Family. The wireless has often been 
of Imperial service. It has never been put to a more 
appealing use than last Thursday. 

But now that this great step forward has been taken I 
hope it will be followed by another and greater one. A 
ylendid ceremony of enthralling domestic interest has been 
made universally audible. I wish also it had been made 
wiversally visible. The eight photographers who were 
almitted to the Abbey have done their work admirably. 
But how much better it would have been had the cinema 
heen called in and the whole gorgeous pageant filmed for the 
teen. The whole world could then have seen what actually 
was seen by only a fortunate few. 

We are about the only country left in Europe that still 
observes the pomp and stateliness of the old days. The 
Royal Opening of Parliament, a Levée at St. James's Palace, 
a Court at Buckingham Palace are unrivalled for beauty of 
colour and effect, for precise and brilliant organization. But 
nobody sees them—nobody except the privileged handful 
who are actually present in person. The vast multitude of 
citizens outside, if they happen to live in London, can be 
spectators of the preliminaries, the comings and goings in the 
streets, but of the great scene that is the climax of every- 
thing they see nothing whatever. 

The cinema has made it possible for all these matchless 
ceremonies to be reproduced and shown in every picture- 
house throughout the Empire. But officialdom, while it 
has recognized and utilized the wireless, still cold-shoulders 
the films. I am sure that is a mistake. I am sure that, 
without bringing in any harsh note of artificiality and 
without detracting in any way from their dignity, these 
wonderful spectacles can be transferred to the screen and 
send a thrill of delight among the many millions of the 
King’s subjects to whom at present they are either hearsay or 
only known through the columns of the papers. 

It used to be argued that the more the Crown and the 
Court and the Royal Family were veiled in aloofness and 
niystery, the more would the monarchical instinet of our 
people be strengthened. The event has shown far other- 
wise. The immense and ever-widening devotion of all who 
live under the British flag to the Throne—a devotion that 
took so strong and fresh a lease of life at the time of the 
Jubilee of 1887 that it might almost be called a rebirth 
has been accompanied by a well-nigh infinite multiplication 
of points of contact between the Sovereign and the Royal 
Family on the one hand and their subjects on the other. 
It is today as clear as anything can be that when the heads 


of the House of Windsor and the Princes and Princesses of 


the roval blood move familiarly among their people, are 
Visible and approachable and proud to proclaim themselves 
the first servants of the State, monarchy is not cheapened 
thereby, but on the contrary its influence and prestige are 
immeasurably enhanced. 

The best and by far the most popular broadcaster in the 


Empire —it is right that someone should say this as publicly 
a possible—is the King himself; and the value of his 


vecasional addresses to his subjects is beyond all computation 
us a reinforcement of the links of personal loyalty and 


attachment to the Throne that bind the whole Empire 
together. The King has been heard, the fine resonant tones 
of his voice are known, wherever the Union Jack waves. 
If now he would consent to be seen, in his robes of State, 
discharging his regal duties, the central figure, together with 
the Queen, of the various ceremonies that pivot on the 
Sovereign and the Court, there is not the smallest question 
in my mind, nor, I should say, in the mind of anyone who 
knows our people at home and throughout the Empire, that 
the result could only be to buttress and amplify the devotion 
of all his subjects to their supreme ruler and to the Empire 
and the institutions over which he presides. 

But there is a further argument—we are not being fair 
to those who will come after us when we omit to call in 
the cinema to place on permanent record its presentation 
of these historic spectacles. What would we not give for a 
film of Queen Victoria’s first Court ? What would posterity 
not give for a coloured picture, taken on the spot, of such a 
ccremony as marked, for instance, the Duke of Kent's 
introduction to the House of Lords or his wedding last week ? 
The film has been working now for over thirty years. We 
ought by this time to have amassed a quite invaluable store 
of pictures for the delight and instruction of the future. 
Instead we have nothing or next to nothing. 

There is all the more reason why Parliament and the 
Court and the film industry should take this matter into 


early consideration, because next year we shall all be 
celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Wing's 


Accession, and it will be ten thousand pities if no record is 

made—such as the cinema and the cinema alone can supply— 

of the many pageants and ceremonies that will be engaging 

the hearts and interest of all British subjects.—I am, Sir, 

yours, &e., ALFRED C. Bossom. 
House of Commons. 


THE PERIL OF CHILDBIRTH 
[To the Editor of Tuk Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—-Your Medical Correspondent, with almost the whole 
of whose wise and stimulating article on Maternal Mortality 
I naturally agree, appears unfortunately to have reached 
the conclusion that there is. of necessity, no particular 
connexion between malnutrition and maternal mortality. 

I suggest, on the basis of the following figures, that there 
is such a connexion, and a very clear and important one. 
The fact that maternal mortality is higher in some middle- 
class districts than in some poverty-stricken ones has often 
been adduced as showing that poverty has no influence 
upon the subject. But this conclusion is not statistically 
justified. In the first place, we have no knowledge which 
enables us to tell what effects the previous hinds of occupation 
(or non-occupation) of the mothers have upon child-bearing ; 
and in the second place—an overwhelming consideration— 
the proportion of first births is very much greater in the 
middle-class areas, since in well-to-do circles the first birth 
is very often the last; and it 
your Medical Correspondent would agree, that first births 
are more dangerous than subsequent ones. 

My contention, however, is that, where there is serious 
malnutrition, the maternal mortality rate is aleays high, 
whereas in poor areas where there are good maternity 


is notorious, as I feel sure 


services, including milk and other nourishment wherever 
necessary, it is generally low. The moral of this surely is 


that, whereas there is considerable doubt about the incidence 
of maternal deaths in many ways, one essential method 
of lowering the appallingly high rate would be the protection 
of all expectant mothers from malnutrition. 

Surely no one would suggest that it is a mere coincidence 
that, in 1933, when unemployment and economic distress 
were at their peak in a number of areas, the maternal 
mortality rate touched its highest figure since 1911. Added 
to which, the districts where the greatest increase occurred 
were those poverty-stricken ones where there were little 
special facilities for providing extra nourishment 


or ho 


to expectant mothers. 
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It is of course perfectly true, as your Medical Corre- 
spondent points out, that there are areas with high maternal 
mortality rates and where yet presumably there is no serious 
malnutrition ; but this well-known fact does not affect 
my contention. What I maintain is that a high death-rate 
in connexion with maternity must, and always does, occur 
where the mothers are seriously underfed. 

The statements made by your correspondent in no way 
contradict this. He cites the case of Bournemouth, which 
had more than twice as many maternal deaths as Blackburn, 
where there is obviously much more poverty; but is it 
not a fact that Blackburn has a very fine maternity and 
child-welfare service, and supplies free nourishment to all 
pregnant mothers in need of it, thereby counteracting any 
tendency towards malnutrition ? 

Although the tendency of poverty to increase mortality 
is, as I have indicated, being combated in certain districts 
by exceptional care, the case is unanswerable if one takes 
the whole question of the so-called ‘ derelict ’’ areas, where 
in most cases adequate extra feeding is impossible. 

Consider the following county figures. In Northumberland 
and Monmouth, both derelict areas, the figures were 6.38 
and 6.78 per 1,000 in 1933, while Bucks. and Wiltshire, 
fairly prosperous counties, had only 2.53 and 2.27 per 1,000 
respectively. 

Surely then, in any investigation into the incidence of 
death in child-birth, it is essential to take into consideration 
the question of malnutrition. I suggest that it is the chief 
cause of the serious rise of maternal mortality last year, 
and that the rate could be materially lowered by the adequate 
feeding of all pregnant women.-—Yours, &c., 

BarBarRA AYRTON GOULD. 


[To the Editor of 'Tu® SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—-Your Medical Correspondent makes the _ interesting 
suggestion that the high rate of maternal mortality among 
young mothers of the prosperous classes may be ‘ because 
the newly emancipated woman has yet to acquire a sound 
biological status.” This is a hint in the right direction. In 
any Society dance who can fail to notice the preponderance 
of tall, elegant, and intensely slim girls; does this type of 
physique give measurements adapted to easy maternity ? 
A young friend—who nearly lost her life in her first confine- 
ment—is wisely arranging that the birth of her coming 
child shall be through operative measures—and if the type 
of English gentlewoman continues on its present lines—surely, 
Caesarean section will some day be the usual route for their 
children to enter the world! I have done midwifery safely 
in vile slums and I quite agree with your correspondent 
that insanitary surroundings and malnutrition are not by 
any means the explanation of this mortality which we all 


deplore. A QUEEN’S NURSE. 
[To the Editor of Tins Sreecraror.] 
Srr,— The article by your Medical Correspondent is typical of 


much that should never appear in the lay Press. It tends to 
shake the nerves of the medically ignorant lay person, and 
though your correspondent no doubt means well the act is 
really a cowardly assault on the public. When it is done for 
remuneration I have no words left to stigmatize it rightly. 

It would take far too long and use up too much of your 
space to go into all the inner workings of this ‘‘ ramp” in 
detail. But it remains true that the class that could show the 
cleanest record, viz., the nurses and G.P.’s, in the homes of 
the people have been consistently made the targets of an 
infamous unprofessional and mendacious attack by officials 
and obstetric specialists, few, if any, of whom were really 
disinterested. All the advantage that will accrue from hos- 
pitalizing of midwifery cases will be that no longer will these 
people have the G.P. to blame for the stationary or increasing 
death-rate. 

No one can truthfully assail the following statement : 
The safest place for midwifery cases is their own homes. The 
safest attendants are the midwife and G.P. ! 

James Cook, M.D. 

{When the public is told the facts about this or any other 
question of importance it will be in a position to pranqunce 
intelligently on proposals for reform—and not till then.” Our 
Medical Correspondent happens to be a G.P.—Kp. The 
Spectator.] 





__ 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrartor.|] 
Sir,—With regard to the question of religious instruction jj 
schools, your correspondent Col. R. E. Martin is evidently o 
the opinion that all is fair and lovely in the garden now that 
the conference called by the President of the Board of Educa. 
tion has made its report, and Local Authorities are Settling 
down to implement it. I do not think he will find that such 
a view is universally endorsed. There are certainly many 
people interested in the work of our schools, and mor 
especially of our State Secondary Schools, who regard with 
considerable misgivings the proceedings of this conference 
and its Report, and still more the interpretation that has 
been put upon it by some partisans of ‘ religious education,” 
In particular many teachers in these schools are reflecting 
upon the possible consequences both to their pupils and to 
their own professional position of any serious attempt to 
give effect to the wishes of these partisans. They have no 
desire to see “the Bible taken out of the schools”; still 
less do they hanker after that ‘ godless education” of the 
Russian type which the advocates of the new policy seem 
to apprehend as rushing upon us; but they do quite 
definitely wish to see retained in the publicly maintained 
schools of this country that atmosphere of intellectual and 
religious freedom which at the present time they generally 
enjoy. 

The introduction of a stricter interpretation of what is 
usually known as religious knowledge may very well lead to 
the inculeation of a certain type of dogmatic Christianity 
which is unsuited to schools where the pupils are drawn 
from homes of varying religious affinities, and where hitherto 
the religious opinions of the teachers have not been subjected 
to any particular scrutiny or test. This position may be 
open to attack, alike from the secularist and from the strictly 
orthodox believer, on the ground of its illogicality ; but it 
has not been, I think, unsatisfactory from the point of view 
of the ordinary Englishman who is free from the fanaticism 
of extremes. As far as the teacher is concerned, it has left 
him free to pursue his work in this branch of the public 
service without feeling that his professional advancement 
was jeopardized by his inability to accept the orthodox view 
of religion. 

The new order would almost certainly alter all that. Just 
as it is now obviously impossible—and in the circun- 
stances quite reasonably so—for a teacher who does mt 
subscribe to the tenets of a particular denomination to be 
appointed to the headship or other responsible post on the 
staff of a school maintained in the interests of that denomina- 
tion, so it would seem inevitably to follow, if the partisans 
of the new order get their way, that similar posts in publicly 
maintained schools must be reserved for such masters and 
mistresses as can show to the satisfaction of some body of 
“triers ’ that their faith is sure and their doctrine sound. 
Only in some such way would it be possible to preserve the 
desired ** atmosphere’ in the schools and secure that the 
appropriate religious tone was maintained.—Yours faith- 


fully, ASSISTANT-MASTER. 
DEATH AT LEVEL-CROSSINGS 
[To the Editor of Tux Srpecraror.]} 
Sir,—Two lamentable deaths in. an accident at a_ level- 


crossing move you to a strongly worded paragraph. You 
note that during this year no fewer than twenty-one persons 
have been killed at level-crossings. 

You add, ** This may be a small number compared with the 
total of the fatalities onthe road; but it should be borne in mind 
that all of these were preventable.” 

Are we to understand that the five thousand yearly fatalities 
on the open roads are the Act of God ? 

But I admit that your comment reflects pretty acci ritely 
the standard of values in the public mind in respect of the 
slaughter on the road.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Hi. G. D. Lariam. 

The Old Rectory, Offord Cluny, Huntingdon. 

[Not many readers would find our language obscure. 
What was meant obviously was that the level-crossing deaths 
can be prevented by mechanical means.—Ep, The Spectator] 
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puUBLIC OPINION AND THE ECONOMIC 
BOYCOTT 
[To the Editor of Tue SrectaTor.] 

Sin,—Your note in last week’s issue on the economic 
poyeott is rather bewildering. On the one hand you 
condemn Mr. Herbert Morrison for urging members of 
the Labour Party to boycott German goods and services 
«yntil complete freedom of belief and restoration of full 
civil rights are restored ” (not to Jews specially but) “ to all 
German subjects without distinction.” On the other hand, 
you go out of your way to express sympathy with any similar 
action taken by Jews, on the ground that ‘“ Germany has 
thrust economic war on them as a race.” Surely this is 
racialism with a vengeance! What is wrong for one set 
of British citizens is right for another. By the same reasoning, 
Churchmen, Trade Unionists, University professors or any 
other section of the community whose opposite number in 
Germany has been exposed to particular hardship would be 
justified in instituting reprisals, whilst the remainder of the 
community would not. 

You are evidently reluctant to rule out altogether action 
(within the limits of the law) by individual citizens—and 
tightly, for how else is the sanction of public opinion to find 
effective expression ? Moral sanctions that begin and end 
with a shaking of the fore-finger carry little conviction. 
But once it is admitted that the individual citizen who is 
morally indignant with the policy of a foreign Government 
has a duty to consider how best to give practical effect to 
his feelings, how can it be wrong for him to take counsel with 
others and to embark on organized action? Is it wrong, 
for instance, for a public-spirited Travel Agency to make 
special efforts to promote tours to countries where there are 
no concentration camps and thus to counteract official 
propaganda and subsidies in the opposite sense ? 

You argue that such a policy may lead on from non-official 





to official action and may thus be dangerous to peace. Are 
you not here jumping over several stages at a time? It is 


for the Goverament to decide, in the light of all the facts, 
political and psychological, whether official action should 
te taken, by discrimination, or boycott, or otherwise. But 
if no lead has keen given by public opinion, how can the 
Government act, even if it wishes to do so? We are per- 
petually crying out against the idea cf being ‘* committed ”’ 
to policies in fore gn affairs in advance of public opinion : 
iflam not mistaken, this point of view has found editorial 
expression in your columns. Nevertheless, when an attempt 
is made to mobilize public opinion in the only practical 
shape open to the ordinary citizen, you disapprove. Do 
you really believe that there is no intermediate stage between 
absolute non-interference and official State action ?—Yours 
&e., A. E, ZIMMERN. 
[A Government boycott against any other State, except 
as contemplated by Article XVI of the League Covenant, is 
to ke deprecated. So, in our view, is an organized unofficial 
boycott against a State whose domestic system, whether 
Communist or Nazi, is disapproved.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The increasing number of educated women of the 
professional and middle classes who are now obliged to look 
for paid work has led many people to realize that there is a 
need of co-ordination among the different societies which 
exist to help them to qualify for and to obtain work. 

To this end about a year ago the Women’s Employment 
Federation was organized, to act as a clearing-house for all 
the latest information regarding conditions and prospects in 
various forms of employment, and also regarding such funds 
as are available for loans, grants, and scholarships. Nearly 
eighty constituent organizations have joined the Federation, 
Tepresenting different branches of women’s work and women’s 
education. Conferences among the constituent societies and 
with potential employers with a view to exchanging informa- 
tion are periodically arranged. At the offices of the Federation 
an Advisory Department is available where all relevant in- 
formation can be obtained and inquiries are invited. 

So far the Federation has been financed largely through 
the generosity of professional women who are in a position to 
appreciate its value, and ultimately it should become self- 


supporting. This, however, can scarcely be possible for 
another two or three years, during which time the Federation 
will be forced to rely to a certain extent on those who fecl 
that there is a real need for an organization of this kind.— 
Yours, &c., 
ANGELA Limerick, Epira H. Mason, 
D. Mitne-Watson, Ray STRACHEY, 
Women’s Employment Federation, 
31 Marsham Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


HAROLD WRIGHT 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srectator.] 
Sir,—Amongst the many activities described in the Memoir 
of my brother Harold Wright, which is reviewed in the 
November 30th issue of The Spectator, is the work he did on 
behalf of Country Industries, Ltd. 

This is a by-product of the Rural Industries Bureau whcse 
official status precludes it from buying or selling and thus 
prevents it from giving the craftsmen assistance in marketing 
their products. 

I am writing to urge your readers to call at 26 Eccleston 
Street (near Victoria Station) where they will find many 
and various good hand-made articles suitable both as presents 
and for their own use. 

At the same time, they will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have helped deserving craftsmen and 
miners’ womenfolk.—Yours faithfully, 

% Campden Hill Gate, W.8. LAWRENCE WRIGHT. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 
[To the Editor of Tux. SpecTATOR.] 
Str,—Mr. Frank Morris’ Ictter from the Constitutional Club 
may, I hope, be taken as evidence that anxiety as to the 
results of our electoral system is not the monopoly of any 
one party. 

The future of parliamentary government depends on the 
fortunes of electoral reform. A parliament which is not 
reasonably representative of public opinion will not command 
the respect of fair-minded men. 

But the alternative vote—a device for the creation of a 
factitious majority in single-member constituencies—should 
not be confused with P.R.—-a system suum cuique tribuendi, 
of giving to every considerable party its just share of repre- 


sentation.—Yours, &c., Joun Fiscner WILLIAMS. 


COMMUNISTS IN BULGARIA 
[To the Editor of Tux. Specraror.] 
Sir,—The news which has recently reached this country of 
large numbers of death sentences passed in Bulgaria on 
Communists calls for the serious attention of all those who 
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hope for the early restoration of peaceful conditions in Europe. 

History has shown repeatedly that violence breeds violence 
and savage punishments imposed for political offences so 
far from suppressing opposition breed fresh hatred and 
aggravated hostile action. 

We understand that only one of these sentences has so far 
been actually carried out and we earnestly hope that the 
Bulgar Government by commuting the others will exhibit 
those essential qualities of strong government, watchfulness 
combined with moderation.—Yours, &e., 

F,. Lewis Donapson, G. P. Goocu, JuLIAN HUXLEY, 
HENRIETTA LESLIE, HENRY W. NEvINSON, H. G. 
WELLS. 


SPANISH RAGGLE-TAGGLE 

[To the Editor of Tux SpecTator.]| 
Str,—Will you allow me to make a timid appeal to your 
good nature? Ever since I read the review of my book 
Spanish Raggle-Taggle in The Spectator of November 30th, 
I have been greatly disturbed in mind. Before the paper 
containing the review arrived, I had lived a happy, normal 
life as sure of my actions as one can reasonably be in this 
everchanging world. But as soon as that majestic, resounding 
name came into my ken, my fair world crumbled in ruins. 
Ramiro Salinas y Santos—the name fascinated me as though 
it had been a magic formula. He must be a noble reviewer, 
thought I, when he writes out in full all his appellatives— 
had he been Lord Mayor he would come down to ¢éle a téte 
breakfast with the Lady Mayoress, wearing knee-breeches, 
gold chain and all his deeorations. But there is a sinister 
magic about Seftor Ramiro Salinas y Santos which makes 
me suspect that he is in league with the Infernal Spirits, 
for he practised upon me what the Gypsies call the *“* hokano 
baro” or * Great Trick.” 

A Gypsy when he practises the Great Trick upon his 
victim only filches his money, which is trash, and yet the 
poor fellow when caught by the police has to cool his heels 
for six months. If someone filehes my good name I have at 
once the opportunity for redress, and in Spain there is a 
long-established code in such matters governing the honour 
of men. But what am I to do when a Spaniard, who by 
his name is evidently an ‘ hidalgo ” filehes away my sense of 
reality and logic ? What redress can I find against one who has 
turned my universe upside down ? What can I do but proclaim 
myself a modern puny Don Quixote whose brains have been 
dried up by reading too many romances of “ Picaroonery ”’ ? 
For Don Ramiro Salinas y Santos says that my life is bobgus— 
that my journey through Spain was one I should have liked 
to have taken rather than the one I took. Furthermore, 
being omniscient, he states that not only my Spanish but my 
Hungarian and Roumanian journey was bogus. Alas, woe is 
me! Must I spend my life in agonized soliloquy like the 
hero of Caideron’s play, Life is a Dream? Did I dream of 
those days and nights in Transylvania and Castile: were 
those grimy taverns, posadas, bugs, fleas, beggars, tramps, 
thugs, but figments of my imagination? The letters and 
postcards I wrote home, the photographs I took, the notes 
I have continually received from many of the characters in 
my books must all have been creations of my disordered 
imagination. Since that fatal copy of your paper arrived, 
Mr. Editor, my wife and children have given me no peace. 
They say with monotonous frequency—‘* What were you 
doing then if all those notes you wrote from Spain, Hungary 
and Roumania are bogus ? Where were you, and who forged 
those letters, photographs, notes, folksongs?” To which I 
would answer sadly : ‘** perhaps I was lying asleep in my easy- 
chair in the library dreaming.” My wife, being an Italian 
realist replied sharply—* Stuff and nonsense—you are turning 
the whole of your life into a Pirandello play.” Such is my 
hideous nightmare of a life ever since I read your reviewer's 
account of my book. For this reason it is useless for me even 
to protest mildly against the misrepresentations and errors 
of fact contained in the review for the simple reason that 
I no longer have even an approximate idea of truth or fact. 
As it is, I now begin to wonder whether the review was 
bogus—a dream existing in my imagination, and whether even 
Don Ramiro Salinas y Santos was a bogus Spaniard weaned in 
some suburban Bloomsbury.—Yours truly, 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. WALTER STARKIE. 
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—an imaginary discussion for today, by S. C. Roberts 
Foundations of Music—From Plainsong to Purcell .. ae 


Se 


A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 7th 
Launch of new Orient liner ‘ Orion’ at Barrow-in-Furness 
by the Duke of Gloucester in Australia, by means of 
wireless impulse. Speeches and commentary. .. All Re gional 
Friday Midday Concert from Birmingham : Thelma Reles” ‘ 
(cello), Tom Bromley (piano) 





Java Ho! (serial) and Here and There (S. ’ King- -Halll) j ia 
Children’s Hour ie LR 
Beethoven : Professor Tov ey’ rs $key board talk SE i. 
In Your Garden: C. H. Middleton. ; sia N. 
Famous Trials—4. Trial of Admiral Byng bs N. 
B.B.C. Chamber Concert: Conchita sail Thelma ; 
Reiss, John Ireland .. ae 3 LR 
Causes of War : Sir Josiah Stamp hee me ae ae 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8th 

In Town Tonight .. N 
Trans-Atlantic Debate between Oxford and "Harv vard : 
Universities—That there be an Anglo-American alliance 

to promote world peace ? LR, 
Brahms Programme : Manchester Vocal Society and B.B. C 
Northern Orchestra .. oe » NR, 
Carmen, Act II, from Sadler’s s Ww ells LR. 
Recital : Marjorie no w — and G. O'C onnor 
Morris (piano) .. - « pai 

SUND: AY, DE CE MBER i 

Morality Old and New—1: Rev. Hugh Martin, of the 
Student Christian Movement N. 
Chamber Music: International String Quartet and Parry 
Jones .. N, 
All in the Day’ s Work—A District Court in "Malaya : 

L. D. Gammans ‘ N. 
Oratorio Programme—an antnolog gy on the theme “ The 
Love of God ” LR. 
How I Spend my Sunday, bya 1 housewife and a farm worker SR. 
Service from St. “Martin-in-the-Fields: Rev. P. 
McCormick AC ae <2 ta N., &c. 
Pilgrim’s Way —antholog gy selected by Humbert Wolfe L.R., &c. 
Cardiff Musical Society and Welsh Orchestra Rie WR. 


Sunday Orchestral Concert: B.B.C. Orchestra, cond. Sit 
Henry Wood, and Alma Moodie .. oe os ‘LR Se. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER itoth 


Other People’s Family Albums: S. R. Littlewood co IN 
Science in the Making : Gerald Heard ae a cs ON 
The Theatre : Desmond MacCarthy N. 
The Economic World at Large: Sir Arthur Salter N. 
Show Boat—radio version of the musical play based on 
Edna Ferber’s novel. Edith Day as Magnolia N. 
Midland Parliament—What is a fair Working Life in 
Industry ?: discussion between Lord Trent, Frank 
Hodges and others... MR. 
I Want to Abolish London: discussion between Eric 
Linklater and James Bone .. is we re «+ (ON 
Pianoforte Recital: Helen Perkin .. we + 30 ne 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 1th 
White Settlers in East Africa: discussion for schools 
between Sir Humphrey Leggett and Leonard Barnes ..  N. 
Manchester Tuesday Midday Society’s Concert: Sylvan 
THO ss ce Regionals 
Oxford v. Cambridge Rugby "Match: com: mentary from 
Twickenham .. eC Regionals 
New English String Quartet and Margaret Bisset (contralto) N. 
Relationship between Sovereign States: F. S. Marvin N. 


Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s Concert—Berlioz’ Faust N.R 


The Great Adventure—Arnold Bennett’s comedy .. Ae 
Gloucester Choral Society with Irene Scharrer and Stuart 
Robertson : om xe ee Me Ke ae . 
The Sky at Night: R. L. Waterfield ne me “se 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12th 

Life as I See It: Lady Reading R N. 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra and Leily | ‘Howell 
(cello) . 

Oxford v. Cambridge—second half of the Univ ersity Soccer 
match .. ne da 
Current Fiction: A. J. Cronin : se , 
For Farmers Only : John sacs oe ie ae he N 
Gaelic Concert. . Ae a .. SR 
B.B.C. Sy mphony Orchestra, cond. Adrian Boult, with 

Carl Flesch (violin). Haydn, Brahms, Beethoven a 

Show Boat—repeat performance ve Be: .. ERs 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13th 

The School-leaving Age... N. 
Hallé Orchestra, cond. Beecham. Brahms, Mozart, &c. L. R., &e, 


Handel’s “ Messiah,” cond. Malcolm Sargent, from 
Leicester M.R. 
Reid Orchestral ‘Concett, cond. Fritz Busch .. OR 


Scottish Poetry of the eighteenth century, read by Laura 
Geddie 
Conversations Out of Time—1. Dr. “Johnson and Boswell 


N. 


December 7th (7.10). Seventeenth-century Songs: John Armstrong. 
December toth (7.5), 11th (6.30), 12t'1 (7.5), 13th (6.30). Seventeenth- 


century Instrumental Music: International String Quartet. 
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A Purge for 


Self-Conceit * 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


WANDEVILLE belongs to the honourable and glorious race 
of sceptics, of cynics if you prefer the word, a useful race 
but unpopular, as all must be who administer nasty, even 
ifsalutary, doses. Man, in his noble attempt to make himself 
as different as possible from the beast, too easily endows 
himself with divine attributes, and this is not at all good 
for him. But he is not always conscious of his illness, and 
when the doctor comes with his disagreeable physic, he 
regards the worthy gentleman as a poisoner, which explains 
why the word “cynic” is a term of abuse. Men do not 
like to be told, as they were by La Rochefoucauld, Ce qwon 
nonme libéralité west le plus souvent que la vanité de donner: 
they did not love Mandeville the better for pointing out, 
“Thus thousands give money to beggars from the same 
motive as they pay their corncutters, to walk easy.” 

The Hudibrastiec squib which Mandeville produced in 
1705, under the title of The Grumbling Hive: or, Knaves 
Turn’'d Honest, by 1729 swelled into a_ bulky treatise, 
occupying, in F. B. Kaye’s recent edition, two very fat 
volumes ; and in addition to this there were various publica- 
tions expressing or developing his thought, the last of which 
was the * Letter to Dion,” of 1732, answering the rather shallow 
attack on him made by Berkeley in his ‘* Alciphron ” dialogues. 
Inanswer to Mandeville’s bees, socicty had let loose a swarm of 
hornets, not only such giants as Shaftesbury and Berkeley, 
but smaller ones as well. The Grand Jury of Middlesex 


presented the “ Fable” as a public nuisance: it was “a 
diabolical attempt against religion,’ intended to ‘“ debauch 


the nation”? : another writer looked upon the work as 
“so shocking, so frightful, so flagrant an enormity ” that 
he feared the Divine Vengeance would be invoked upon the 
whole nation. Yet this, ‘the cleverest, wickedest book in 
the language,” as Crabb Robinson called it, was described 
by Dr. Johnson as the work of a thinking man ; while Jowett, 
who hated it, thought it was not ‘“‘a bad thing to read the 
book with patience and ask how much it is true of ourselves.” 

Mandeville’s position is that of a man intensely interested 
inhuman motives, and who did not shrink to look into his 
own: “‘he never ceased from examining into himself.” 
Though he called himself a Christian, people could not 
believe that he was one, on account of the obvious glee he 
took in parson-baiting. His butt was the pretension to 
virtue of all men in nature, and he explains, “ I say all men 
in Nature, because devout Christians, who alone are to be 
excepted here, being regenerated, and _preternaturally 
assisted by the Divine Grace, cannot be said to be in Nature.” 
That is not an attack on Christianity: what Mandeville 
meant was that the ideals of Christianity are so impossibly 
high, that no man can be said to follow them. Men did, 
indeed, exhibit moral virtues, but they were mistaken as to 
their motives. ‘“‘ The more we search into human nature, 
the more we shall be convinced that the moral virtues are the 
political offspring which flattery begot upon pride.” But 
then Mandeville’s definition of virtue was the “ rigoristic ” 
one: only the acts we derive no sort of pleasure from are 
Virtuous: all others have in them an alloy of “ passion ” 
through which we gratify some desire in ourselves. Thus 
pity is a vice, though one which Mandeville indulged in 
himself, as his moving picture of the slaughter of an ox 
Teveals, His work, really, is an ironic assumption of the 
tigoristie position, from which it was not too difficult to 
show that though some actions might be for the good of all, 
they were nevertheless vicious actions: ‘ Private vices, 








*The Fable of the Bees. By Bernard Mandeville. Edited 


by Douglas Garman. (Wishart. 6s.) 


Publick Benefits.” 
paradox. 

Mr. Garman ranks him among the Deists, but a system 
of any kind was repugnant to Mandeville: you could not 
arrive at any explanation of human beings by a high-flown 
metaphysie, all you could do was to study human beings. 
This accounts for his antagonism to Shaftesbury, whom 
once at least he amusingly parodies. The quarrel itself was 
as paradoxical as anything Mandeville hit on, since, to 
quote Mr. Kaye, ‘** Mandeville is on the surface a rationalist, 
and an ascetic, but is basally as relativist, an anti-rationalist, 
and a utilitarian; whereas Shaftesbury is superficially a 
relativist and spokesman for impulse, but is really an abso- 
lutist and a rationalist.” Not that Mandeville denied 
impulse, but what he did emphatically state was that 
Shaftesbury mistook the nature of the impulse; all man’s 
desires were selfish, even if they might appear self-sacrificing. 

It was, of course, and no doubt still is, easy to misunder- 
stand Mandeville: he too much employed that dangerous 
figure irony. Mandeville did not believe that virtue was a 
mere figment, or that you could not tell bad from evil, nor 
that vice is uniformly a benefit to the State: 

“So Vice is beneficial found 
[Only] When it’s by Justice lopt and bound :” 

and, being a man of common sense, he showed quite clearly 
where the line was to be drawn. Himself a sober decent 
man, a crony of Lord Maccleslield’s, a companion whom 
Benjamin Franklin found full of genial high spirits, he can 
trace a long and honourable descent through several philo- 
sophers, and is really the precursor of Benthamite utilitarian- 
ism. More astonishingly, Rousseau owes something to him, 
and in the sphere of economics he is the father of Adam 
Smith and the progenitor of the laissez-faire theory. As a 
forerunner he is perhaps most unexpected in the realm of 
psychology, though this befits a man fond of looking into 
himself, who was moreover a specialist in nervous diseases. 
In many ways he anticipates Freud, in the “ compensation ” 
theory, in the notion that the more universal the prohibition 
of an act, the stronger is the desire to perform it, and it 
can be said that he sketched out the idea of the ambivalence 
of the emotions. Yes, there is no doubt that, whatever 
this amusing, shocking, stimulating book may be, it is the 
work of a thinking man. 

Mr. Garman, in spiritedly wishing to popularize Mandeville, 
has produced the bulk of the fable in one cheap volume. 
He only prints one of the six dialogues, but that may be 
enough to tempt his readers to extract Mr. Kaye’s Clarendon 
Press edition from the libraries, by doing which they will 
also have the benefit of Mr. Kaye’s brilliant Introduction 
and learned notes. Mr. Garman’s Introduction is the more 
suitable for a popular edition, though it is difficult to follow 
him when he insists upon the revolutionary nature of Mande- 
ville’s political views. The “ Essay of Charity and Charity 
Schools,” which he does not reproduce, would hardly bear 
out his contention. Making every allowance for irony, it 
would seem that the good doctor accepted the form of 
society : and if society was irritated with him, it was not 
because he wished to upset it, but because he revealed too 
clearly the basis upon which it stood. Mandeville, not being 
a reformer, did not mind that, But, at bottom, society’s 
fury against the fabulist was not on any rational ground: 
it was quite simply that he bruised their self-esteem. It is 
for that reason that we ought to read him now, especially 
in these days when so much literature is devoted to what 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis calls “ beauty-doctoring.” It is quite 
possible that we may find reading it to be a moral discipline. 


He obviously enjoyed developing his 
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The Briefer Belloc 


A Shorter History of England. By Hilaire Belloc. 
10s. 6d.) 

Wuat an excellent writer Mr. Belloc is, and also what an 
industrious one! In the four volumes of his History of 
ingland, which run to 1612, and in his continuation of 
Lingard, running from 1688, together with his monographs 
on Charles I and James II, he has nearly covered in detail 
the whole story of our island. He has his own sharply 
accentuated versions of it, accepted probably by only a 
small fraction of his readers and a tiny minority among 
learned readers; and now in this Shorter History, which 
takes us in 615 pages from 55 B.c. to mid-1934, it is all 
expounded afresh on a reduced scale. The boiling-down 
has been most carefully done with a close eye to what the 
author regards as the proper proportion between different 
centuries and episodes; and the whole has been re-written 
as a new book, with all the freshness of style and expression 
which that implies. 


(Harrap. 


On this shorter scale the peculiarities of Mr. Belloc’s 
historical outlcok become, not less, but more obtrusive 
than before. Starting off with his theory that Britain 
once Romanized never really ceased to be so, and that 
the Anglo-Saxon influence did not much matter, we lay 
the foundation for an abiding presumption that it is to the 
Roman Catholic Church, and on the secular side to Roman, 
Norman, and French cultures, that England is indebted 
for everything most vital in her make-up. To the sixteenth 
century we find more space given than the nineteenth ; not 
that Mr. Belloc rates Elizabeth above Victoria, for Elizabeth 
is one of the too numerous people to whom he can seldom 
bring himself to be even decently fair; but because the 
turning-away from Rome is for him a much more important 
thing than the changes which enabled England to treble 
her population, to raise beyond all precedent the standards 
of its living and its literacy, and to act for about a century 
in most economic and political matters as the hardly disputed 
pioneer of the modern world. Not but what a vivid account 
of many of these changes may be found in his pages, but 
always with an under-current of suggestion that, while we 
expanded numerically and quantitatively to admiration, out 
story was not otherwise an admirable one. 


Let us take one example of this frequent dénigration. 
We have this year been celebrating the centenary of England’s 
freeing of the negroes in her colonies. In regard to the 
abolition of slavery throughout the world she has always 
been the prime mover. Her Evangelicals far back in the 
eighteenth century were the first people to take up this 
cause as a crusade; her Government was the first to ban 
the slave trade by sea, and her Navy the sole force which 
throughout the nineteenth century made that ban effective ; 
and she was the first great nation, which by an act of con- 
sidered statesmanship secured the permanent liberation 
of all slaves under her flag—an example only slowly followed 
by the other countries. What is Mr. Belloc’s reference 
to all this? Only a very brief one, from which we learn 
chiefly two things—first, that the West Indian slave-owners 
were too lavishly compensated; secondly, that England 
was once more cribbing a French example—as if the ineffective 
example of the first French Republic had anything at all 
to do with the convictions and policy of men like Clarkson 
and Wilberforce, which went back to home sources far 
behind it. Of the grandeur of the English initiatives not 
a word. But it is not for nothing that Mr. Belloc was once 
of French nationality. 





Some further idea may be gathered of the general bias, 
if we note that the index enumerates as such 24 Saints of 
the Church, but finds no room for the name of Shakespeare, 
nor even for a name so important in English political theory 
and practice as that of Bentham. 

With so many oddities and perversities, both of statement 
and of omission, why is Mr. Belloc to be read? Because 
as has already been said, he is such an excellent writer. 
style—not merely in the sense of good and careful 
And he 
He may not see things always fairly or truly, but 
Here is, for 


He has 
writing, but in that of the indefinable original gift. 
has vision. 
he sees them, and he makes you see them too. 


eS 


— 





example, his portrait of Henry VIII at his accession, 1g 
years old : : 

“* He was a large and as yet a handsome fellow, still g00d-natured 
and merry, fond of sport and popular, impulsive ; of a sort which 
easily falls into being managed by other people, and then as readily 
gets angry at finding he is being managed, and breaks away, i 
had a pudgy face and reddish hair with the clear skin which often 
accompanies that colouring in youth; he had grey-green eyes 
set very far apart, rather flat in the face, their expression ag yet 


not hardened or dulled by sensual excess.” 


Or take his account of the Armada. As a presentation 
of what the peoples at that time saw, or what the principal 
persons concerned did, it will be held by most competent 
judges to be grossly, even grotesquely, astray. And yet 
how capitally it is done, how compactly every word of it 
fits together, and how stimulating is the challenge to moie 
orthodox accounts ! 

That is perhaps Mr. Belloc’s greatest merit—stimulys, 
He pricks us into thinking ; he is the gadfly among historians, 
But if to his gifts of style and imagination he had added 
in like measure that of fair and objective judgement, he 
would have ranked in an altogether higher class—among the 


rarest. R. C. K. Ensor, 


The Planned Age of Leisure 


The Economic Consequences of Progress. 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 

Ir contemporary literature is any guide, the outstanding 
question today is no longer whether there should or should 
not be a modification of our economic and social structure, 
but concerns rather the nature of the modification itself. 
Moreover—believers in peaceful democratic evolution 
take heart !—the several visions of Capitalists and Socialists, 
Fascists and Liberals, and even of Communists and Conser- 
vatives, seem by no means as antagonistic as their political 
quarrels would lead one to expect. 

Mr. Glenday is Economic Adviser to the Federation of 
British Industries, and as such a representative of intelligent 
industrialist opinion. Indeed, he writes in his foreword that 
although he is.solely responsible for the views expressed in his 
book, he believes many of them to be widely shared in industry 
today. Yet he advocates a “* planned economy,” the steady 
reduction of the profit and interest factor in economic life; 
and even writes that ** the ideal towards which the Capitalist 
system is working is very nearly the same, in essence, as that 
of the Soviet Government, and that it is likely to achieve its 
objects much more quickly, because it is not destroying the 
old system before starting to build a better.” ' 

The basic thesis of the book is that the nineteenth-century 
economic system, based on the world-wide expansion of 
industry and trade, and on the rapid accumulation of capital, 
must be finally abandoned. Economic structures, Mr. Glenday 
maintains, are like biological organisms, subject to laws of 
growth, and cannot be indefinitely extended. Eventually a 
state of stagnation—or better, of equilibrium—is reached, 
and progress on the same lines becomes impossible. 

Such is the state which we, in common with most other 
industrialized Western nations, have reached today. The 
facts must be faced, and we must begin to seek happiness and 
cultural progress by other means than economic struggle and 
accumulation of wealth. Mr, Glenday does not deny that 
scientific achievement is making it possible for us to banish 
many of the ills of mankind, such as poverty, avoidable 
disease and war. But in order to do so we must cease the 
frantic effort after a-delusive progress, consciously control 
production, exchange, and even population, and concentrate 
on adding to leisure and on making a reasonable “ middle- 
class ” standard of living available to ever-increasing numbers 
of our people. 

Mr. Glenday has a rooted distrust of monetary theorists, 
orthodox economists, Liberals, and above all of Mr. Keynes. 
The persistency with which the last is pilloried, apparently 
as a representative orthodox economist—the last claim Mr. 
Keynes would make for himself—becomes distinctly weari- 
some. Nor is it particularly comprehensible. It is true that 
Mr. Glenday believes, like the intensely orthodox Viennese 
school which now dominates the London School of Economies, 
that purchasing power can only be permanently expanded 
by reducing prices, and that any form of “ reflation bie 


By Roy Glenday. 
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inflation must bring retribution. But on many other points, 
such as the need for conscious control of economic life, the 
value of self-sufliciency within reason in facilitating that 
control, and the desirability of a rate of interest declining 
towards zero. the minds of the author and his bugbear seem 
to be curiously near meeting. Moreover, Mr. Glenday, again 
like Mr. Keynes, seems to visualize a series of national managed 
currencies independent of gold, which would remain the inter- 
national medium of exchange. 

The book is stimulating and original, obviously the work 
of a powerful mind. Mr. Glenday is not afraid to ‘* debunk ” 
many popular ideas. He defends, for example, the generally 
decried enclosures of common Jand in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries on the ground that neither the im- 
provement of stock by selective breeding nor that of yield by 
more intensive cultivation would have been possible without 
them. He revives the mediaeval distinction between usury 
and productive investment, maintaining that much inter- 
national lending, particularly since the War, should be placed 
in the former class. For those accustomed to the usual 
phraseology of economists, which has its advantages as well 
as its disadvantages, the author's deliberate attempt to avoid 
it and to utilize instead analogies and illustrations drawn from 
everyday life and natural science undoubtedly renders the 
argument more difficult to follow. Some sections, moreover, 
seem obscure apart from this. Although Mr. Glenday has 
obviously done a lot of hard thinking, it has not resulted in 
facility of expression. But Economic Consequences of Progress 
is none the less an important work, worth reading both on 
its intrinsic merits and as an indication of how opinion is 
moving among many leading exponents of modern indus- 


trialism. H. Powys GREENWOOD. 


A Great Public Servant 


Sir Robert Morant. By Bernard M, Allen. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 
Tuts biography of a great civil servant helps to fill a gap in 
english political literature. On the parliamentary side 
our library shelves can today be stuffed with lives of bygone 
Cabinet Ministers down to the 2th degree of obscurity, and 
with contemporary autobiographies illuminating the persona 
activities of statesmen. But the rays seldom fall on the 
men who work the machine of the State, the permanent 
officials, who, if knowledge be really power, are more truly 
powerful than most in the long procession of Ministers to 
whom their loyal service is an ingredient of success, indis- 
pensable, invariably forthcoming. Many times since the 
great tradition of the most silent service was established 
in this country events have been profoundly affected by 
the relations between the head of a department and _ his 
political chief. Here is a rich, almost virgin, soil for the 
historian. If anyone doubts, let him read, as a sample, the 
life of Robert Morant, and his work for Mr. Balfour's Education 
Act of 1902, and Mr. Lloyd George’s National Health Insurance 
Act of 1911—two measures that are today main supports 
of the social structure of England. . 

The book falls into four parts :—-Youth ; educational work 
in Siam from 1886 to 1894; service in the British Education 
Department from 1895 to 1911; service with the National 
Health Insurance Commission from 1911 to 1920. 

Up to the end of the Siamese period the interest is mainly 
biographical. Curiosity is aroused about the way in which 
the austere young Oxonian, who went to Bangkok as tutor 
to the boy Crown Prince, gained, and lost, his immense 
influence for good, first in the Palace, and then beyond. 
He looked forward to a lifetime devoted to founding an 
education system in Siam which should be the basis of many 
other reforms. Jealousies and intrigues sent him back to 
England, his work in ruins. 

By this time we know something about Morant. Physically 
a giant, with a giant appetite for work, he was an idealist 
with organizing genius, unhesitating to blame, generous 
with his praise. He was masterful in the extreme, a man 


who was loved or hated, whose own likes and dislikes were 
on a grand seale, and unshakable. 

They had called him “the uncrowned king of Siam.” 
He re-started a career in an annex of the Board of Edu- 
Within seven years every rule 


cation in Parliament Street. 





—$ 


of seniority had been broken for him, and he was head of the 
Department itself. Such a rise was unprecedented. } 
began from the day when he met at luncheon Arthur Balfour, 
who was pondering the Bill that brought the Conservatiye 
Party to the great defeat of 1906, but laid the foundation o, 
which English education stands today. 

The narrative of the Balfour-Morant combination has been 
told by Dr. Allen with some of the dryness that accompanies 
lucidity. It is none the less interesting. ‘The story which has 
at last been resurrected from Blue Books cannot lack human 
drama. The onslaught of Dr. Clifford, the rise of Mr. Lloyd 
George to the front rank among Parliamentarians, the flank 
attack on Balfour by the High Church Tories, the ferment of 
the country, the dawning realization of the electoral conse. 
quences of firmness, and the unwavering determination to 
‘arry the Bill in spite of everything—all these things are told, 
and the personality of Morant is kept in the foreground, sus. 
taining his chief with the mighty support of unrivalled expert 
knowledge which Balfour could handle as none other. Their 
two minds interlocked, and they were both masters in their 
work. 

Balfour encouraged Morant to take a more openly active 
part in the campaign than is common for a_ civil servant, 
Nothing in this book is more remarkable than the tribute paid 
by the Liberal Minister for Education, Mr. Birrell, to Morant's 
loyalty in trying to make workable the abortive effort of the 
Liberal Government to pass a Bill which would have undone a 
vital part of his own labour. 

We pass on to the end of the Education period, the second 
tragedy in the life of a man who lived only for his work and his 
home life. An oversight in initialling for publication an 
imprudently worded confidential report made him responsible 
for a political crisis. His then Parliamentary chief allowed 
him to bear a share of the blame. He was transferred from 
his post. 

Instantly his services were demanded by Mr. Lloyd George, 
who had learned his quality years before. Without a staff, 
without accommodation, without money, Morant had to bring 
to birth the National Health Insurance Act, a measure no less 
in magnitude than the Education Act, and no less in the 
fierceness of the opposition it aroused. This time Morant had 
to wrestle with his own chief for the mere necessities of his 
work. He prevailed. This part of the story throws interest- 
ing light on the tremendous power wielded by the Treasury, 
before which Mr. Lloyd George himself quailed for a time. 
The Insurance Act was in working order by the scheduled 
date. It was the last achievement of a superhuman workcr. 
He lived to be made the first Permanent Secretary of the new 
Ministry of Health. Then he died, suddenly, in harness. 
This was fourteen years ago. He is already a legendary 
figure to the young men, but many who worked with him still 
say, “* would that he were alive.” 

Every person who has entered the service of his country, in 
Parliament cr in Whitekall, should read this life of a very 


great public servant. BiancuE E, C. Ducpate. 


Men and 


By Francis Hackett. 


Mistresses 


Francis I. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Hackert’s new book is so good of its kind, and seems so 
surely destined for success, that it provokes certain reflections 
on the course of modern fashions in biography. History, we 
have been told ever since the dawn of the century, is no longer 
to be treated as a record of wars and dynasties and royal 
marriages. History is concerned with such things as geo- 
graphical discoveries and scientific inventions, movements of 
population, industrial revolutions and the mechanization of 
agriculture. It is even rumoured that the dates of William 
the Conqueror’s successors and the names of Henry the 
Eighth’s wives are no longer regarded in schools as the founda- 
tion of English history. 

But nature, thus rudely expelled through the front door, 
has come back with a vengeance through the window. ‘The 
taste for kings and wars and matrimonial alliances, the feeling 
that these are the things that really matter about the past, is 
now catered for, not through our schools, but through our 
circulating libraries. We go to Mr. Hackett—or to the 
talkices—for those picturesque perversions of history which 
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Victoria Regina a dramatic biography 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


‘Angels and Ministers’ 


author of 


‘an extraordinarily skilful blend of fact and 
fiction which reveals the vitality of the Queen 
and the attractiveness of her character far more 
vividly than more conventional studies.’ 

ROGER FULFORD 


Illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard 10s. Od. 


A Plant Hunter in Tibet 
I. KINGDON WARD 


The author reached Rima, the first village in 
Tibet in April, and after that travelled through 
unexplored country. In May his runner was 
murdered and the author had no communication 
with the outside world until he returned to India 
in the New Year. 


Fully illustrated 12s. 6d. 


Celebrated Sequels: parosies 
RACHEL FERGUSON 


‘a collection of brilliant parodies. For a sense 
of the ridiculous and its criticism by laughter 
nothing could rival “Litthe Beau Pipe” a tale in 
the best style of Mr. C. P. Wren; while “The 
Provincial Lady Goes ‘Yoo Var” is really an ex- 
quisite addition to EF. M. Delafield’s saga.’ 

THE TIMES 7s. 6d. 


The Moon in the Yellow 


River DENIS JOHNSTON 


‘it now appears to me that not only is it the 
best modern play that has been seen on the 
London stage for years, but also that it is one 
of the finest plays in the English language.’ 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE in the Spectator 5s. 


The White Hare and other 
Poems LILIAN BOWES LYON 


‘An achieved poet . the language of her 
poetry, rich and subtle as it is in association 
and vital in vocabulary, has a_ simplicity of 
syntax which gives it a noticeab'e immediacy 
of appeal, even while suggesting immense reserves 
of feeling.’ 

L M. PARSONS in the Spectator 5s. 





for boys and girls 


Coot Club 


ARTHUR RANSOME 


Holiday’ ‘Swallows and Amazons’, etc. 


author of ‘ Winter 


“My verdict is that this exciting story of the 
Norfolk Broads is definitely the best Mr. Ransome 
has written.’ COMPTON MACKENZIE in the Daily Maii. 
‘Arthur Ransome is the best writer for boys and 
girls in England alive to-day.’ HUGH WALPOLE 
in the Observer illustrated 7s. 6d. 


The Flying Classroom 
ERICH KASTNER 


Detectives’ (now 2s. 62.) 


author of ‘ Emil and the 


“It is a book unlike any school book of this century, 
and immensely better than them all.’ 


CHURCH TIMES illustrated 7s. Od. 
Happy Families 

HARRY GRAHAM 

“It is all about dukes, dogs and dormice. | have 


read nothing more fascinating on these delightful 
subjects.’ JAMES AGATE in the Daily Fxpress 
Illustrated by Lewis Baumer 7s. Od. 





On the Edge of the Stream 
PEADAR O'DONNELL 


‘Here is the truth about Ireland. The book 
deserves an even warmer welcome than its charm 
and individuality would naturally earn for it.’ 

JOHN BROPHY in John o’ London 7s. Od. 


Panther R. L. HAIG-BROWN 


“A very complete study of the life of panthers in 
Vancouver. Mr. Haig-Brown writes in a clear 
and wholly admirable style. An exciting and 
beautiful book for readers of all ages.’ 


RAYMOND MORTIMER in the Observer 7s. Od. 


White Angel soun teycate 


‘Love, smuggling over the Italian- Austrian frontier, 
winter sport and English pride give Mr. Heygate 
plenty of scope for the development of his delicate 
art.’ RICHARD CHURCH in John o’London 7s. 6d. 


all prices are net 
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our Victorian grandfathers got from their school text-books 
and from Sir Walter Scott. In little more than ten years the 
literary form inaugurated by the late Mr. Lytton Strachey 
has come full circle, and inscribed on its banners the proud 
motto: ‘ Back to Victoria!” 

Mr. Hackett’s new biography is equally typical of another 

Victorian revival. No taboo has been more rigidly impressed 
on the present generation than the ban on “ Victorian senti- 
mentality.” In fiction, where the Victerians were at their 
liishest, the taboo still holds. The novelist of any pretensions 
must still keep a tight rein on the softer emotions—even when 
his theme is free love. But it is a no good. Our starved 
natures have broken out in a new place; and _ historical 
biography has become during the past two years a perfect 
sentimental orgy. There are indeed limits. We are not yet 
sufficiently degraded to sentimentalize about marriage ; and 
wives are still ugly and * cow-like.”’ But the “ royal lover ” 
has had a splendid time. Edward IV, Charles II, the“Young 
Pretender, George IV, the Emperor Claudius, Leopold of 
selgium, and now Francis I of France—any king or prince 
distinguished fgr the number or notoriety of his mistresses 
has been sure of a first-class outing with one at least of our 
best biographers. It is an excellent device for curing this 
latest of our repressions. We can be sentimental to our 
heart’s content. And since we are being sentimental about 
mistresses, we can flatter ourselves that we are, at any rate, 
not Victorian. 

It is, then, a picturesque and sentimentalized Francis whom 
Mr. Hackett presents to us. History the book does not pre- 
tend to be. You can read it from cover to cover without 
knowing that the French people existed. You do not hear 
how many there were of them, or how or on what they lived, 
or what they thought. You learn nothing of the causes of 
that rapid commercial and financial development which con- 
tributed far more than all Francis’s efforts to the unification 
of Franee. There is a bare mention of the pulling and 
hauling between the Court on the Loire and the Parlement in 
Paris, which was one of the most significant features of the 
reign. The foreign policies of Francis himself, of Henry VIII, 
of the Emperor Charles V and of successive Popes appear as 
no more than the opportunist expression of personal or 
territorial rivalries. 

These limitations granted, Mr. Hackett has done his job well 
enough. He has obviously studied his numerous and often 
obscure authorities with patient care (though he provides no 
list of them), and he presupposes in his reader at least an 
clementary knowledge of European history. In such a year, 
Francis concluded an alliance, marched out with his army, 
won or lost such a battle, and by way of sealing the treaty of 
peace married a member of his family to a son or sister or 
cousin of his victorious or defeated foe. Such was the pattern 
of Francis’s public life ; and it presents plenty of opportunities 
to the lively biographer. The formula of his private life is, 
given Mr. Hackett’s fashionable bias, still simpler. You 
have only to reproduce, from the pages of obsequious cour- 
tiers, every reference to the wit and beauty of his mistresses 
jn order to fill out your picture of the ‘ sensual male,” whose 
main occupation, politics apart, is la guerre amoureuse. 
‘There are other points about which a certain caution must be 
observed. The open question of Francis’s relations with his 
sister must be brushed hastily aside; for you cannot in 
England (it has been done in Germany) sentimentalize incest. 
The far less open question of the nature of the disease from 
which he suffered must be dismissed with a mark of interroga- 
tion; for that, too, is an unsentimental subject. Nor can 
one make much of the delivery of his two sons for four years 
into a Spanish prison as hostages for the execution of a treaty 
which he did not intend to carry out. 


In truth, Francis I is not, despite appearances, particularly 
well cast for the title réle of a sentimental royal biography. 
In the hands of a less conscientious biographer than Mr. 
Hackett, he might still have served. But Mr. Hackett, in 
the course of his studies, has found out too much about him ; 
and the book remains an awkward cross between the popular 
and the serious. ‘This uneasiness secms to be reflected in the 
style, which has gone badly downhill since Henry VIII. 
At one moment, Mr. Hackett will resort to a language of 
quaint conceits, and write. of an agreement as “ embalmed 


————— 
ea 


’ 


in oaths,” or of a sick man as “ the unhappy periphery ofa 
gnawing disease.” At another, he will drop into thé mogt 
banal of modern slang, with “ pal,” ‘‘ chivvied,” and “ fizzle.» 
Or he will write sentences which yield only an approximate 
meaning after two or three readings: 

“Francis and his comrades were confirming themselves from 
day to day in that iron infantility which is the supreme charac: 
teristic of the military mind. To clothe this infantility jp 
patriotism, or in the proud dynasty which goes by the name of 
patriotism, and to serve this infantility by every art and craft. 
known to experts in games of skill—it could hardly have been 
called maturity, but it was the degree of it to which this littl 
group was attaining.” 

Mr. Hackett knows better than that. 
E. H. Carr, 


The Task of Egeria 


The Man Liszt. By Ernest Newman. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 


In the preface to this book the author points out with some 
are that it has been far from his intention to ‘* debunk” 
his subject ; yet, in the result, a more thoroughly debunking 
book is hard to imagine. But, in view of the number of 
insulliciently critical lives of Liszt that we have had in the 
last few years, this comes as a salutary pull-up. 

Though Mr. Newman actually gives the reader most of the 
main facts of Liszt's life, his real concern has been to unravel 
the complexities of the composer's two main love-affairs— 
first with Marie d’Agoult, then with the Princess of Sayn- 
Wittgenstein. It has been his task to show, with the aid 
of the recently published letters and memoirs of the former, 
that Liszt was by no means the disinterested angel of 
benevolence, forbearance and unworldliness that his_ bio- 
graphers, prompted by the Princess (a prize browilleuse de 
cartes), have up to now contrived to present. 


At any rate, as regards Mme. d’Agoult, Mr. Newman must 
be congratulated on having proved his case. It is clear that 
later in life Liszt was far from easy in mind about his treat- 
ment of this lady, for when he was told that she was 
writing her memoirs, he was careful to remark that they 
would certainly consist of ** poses et mensonges.” This view 
of Mme. d’Agoult was of course also held by the Princess, 
who, from her superior position, was able to hand it on to 
Liszt's official biographer, Lina Raamann. And subsequent 
generations have taken her word for it. The whole question 
js admirably resumed in the following paragraph of Mr. 
Newman's book : 

“Raabe does not state the case fairly when he says that ‘in 
her doubtless strong love for him she had never considered that 
so magical a genius as the young Liszt belongs to the whole world, 
not to one woman.’ The evidence is overwhelming that she had 
done all she could to secure his better genius for the world. Out 
of sympathy for his difficulties, as a social inferior, in Paris, she 
had cut herself adrift from her own world, at the cost of many 
a sacrifice and great suffering to herself, in order to help him to 
the development of something better than a mere pianist that she had 
sensed in him at a time when the rest of the musical world had been 
content with him as he then was. She had seen him again and 
again defeat all her plans for him, seen him immolate his better 
self on the altar of his vanities, social and artistic, or lower his 
mental energy and sap his will-power with stimulants or nar- 
cotics. She had grieved at her enforced separation from him 
for so long a period in each year after 1838, and had been publicly 
shamed by his too frequent vulgarities of all kinds. And when, 
at last ... he took the noble resolution to give up the world 
and devote himself in retirement to the development and_purifica- 
tion of the soul he had so long and so often trailed in the mud ... 
his dreams could-be converted into reality only under conditions 
that made it a sheer impossibility for her to share his lot.” 


In other words, the Princess stepped in at just the right 
moment for herself. Seeing herself ousted and set ‘at nought 
in this fashion, poor Mme. d’Agoult must have laboured 
under much the same sense of bitterness and wrong as did 
Minna Wagner when her husband left her for Cosima. 
Indeed, the parallel is fascinatingly complete (except for the 
fact that Marie was a far more intelligent woman than poor 
Minna): seen in the lurid light of this book, Liszt’s character 
seems more and more like that of Wagner; Minna and 
Mme. d’Agoult both coincided with the composers’ Sturm 
und Drang period, while it was left to the stronger personalities 
of Cosima and the Princess to assist at the mature flowering 
of genius. Minna and Marie have, therefore, received much 
less than justice for the task each attempted to fulfil; and 
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KINGS, COMMONERS AND ME. PRINCE GEORGE’S AFRICAN 
By GERTRUDE MAsSsEY. TOUR. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. By A. A. Frew. 
Full of intimate stories of British and Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
Foreign Royalty, social celebrities and artis's. * The Tour,” says GENERAL SMUTS in his 


Preface, “ deserves to be widely published, for it 
was one of the most successful which any member of 





WATCH ON DECK. the Royal Family has ever paid to South Africa.” 
By CoMMANDER R. L. DearpDEN, R.N. (Retd.). a 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. A GREAT ADVENTURE 
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7s. Gd. net. ve 
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there is a curious irony in the fact that it was Marie’s own 
daughter, Cosima, who may be said to have avenged her 
mother’s slight by seizing the opposite réle and making a 
success of it. 


Mr. Newman has brought his usual thoroughness and 


careful scholarship to the proof of his thesis, and the long . 


passages which he quotes from the memoirs and correspond- 
ence (most of which will be new to English readers) both 
shed an entirely new light on Liszt and are in themselves 
fascinatingly interesting. In particular, they dispose of the 
theory that Liszt was “ seduced’? by Mme. d’Agoult: on 
the contrary, he appears in his early letters to her as the 
most ardent lover, pitching all his phrases in the highest 
romantic key (B major). Equally interesting is Mr. Newman’s 
disinterment of Theodor von Bernhardi’s recollections of 
Liszt during the Weimar period—testimony that bears 
curiously against the received legend and shows the musician 
as weak and_ self-indulgent, debauched and lacking in 
dignity. 

Mr. Newman's solution of the central problem of Liszt's 
character—thrat he was an instance, more extreme even than 
Chopin, of a dual personality continually torn between the 
vanities of this world and the glories, which he clearly if 
intermittently perceived, of the eternal world of art and 
contemplation—will hardly be questioned. Yet it seems 
permissible to feel that he has overstated the case against 
Liszt, particularly in the latter half of the book, and though 
the brief consideration of Liszt’s compositions is admirably 
céne (particularly in its insistence on the combination of 
French romanticism and German idealism in Liszt’s musical 
thought), I think he underrates the charm of the fantasias 
and virtuoso pieces and contrives to leave one with the 
impression that Liszt's achievement as a composer was less 
remarkable than in fact it was. The same is true of his view 
of Liszt’s artistic generosity, which he attributes, on what 
1 cannot help feeling are insufficient grounds, to a cabolin 
desire to be praised for it. This charge is easily made against 
almost anybody who performs acts of generosity, and is 
made far too often nowadays. But in fairness to Mr. Newman 
it must be remembered that, during his lifetime, Liszt 
gradually, and with the minimum of noise, lost the artistic 
and human esteem of most of his distinguished contemporaries 
—imen such as Biilow, brahms and Joachim. This is in 
itself a serious indictment. 

Epwarpb SAckvILLE WEST. 


From The Devil’s Side 


The Desire and Pursuit of the Whole. By Frederick Rolfe, 
Baron Corvo. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


; 


*“* Hr was his own worst enemy”: the little trite memorial 
phrase which in the case of so many English exiles disposes 
discreetly and with a tasteful agnosticism of the long purga- 
tories in foreign pensions, the counted coppers, the keeping up 
of appearances, sounds more than usually unconvincing when 
applied to Frederick Rolfe. It is the measure of the man’s 
vividness that his life always seems to move on a religious 
plane: his violent hatreds, his extreme ingratitude, even his 
appearance as he described it himself, “ offensive, disdainful, 
slightly sardonic, utterly unapproachable,”” have about them 
the air of demonic possession. The Desire and Pursuit of the 
Whole, the long autobiographical novel of the last dreadful 
years in Venice, the MS. of which was rediscovered by Rolfe’s 
admirable biographer, Mr. A. J. A. Symons, has the quality 
of a mediaeval mystery play, but with this difference, that 
the play is written from the devil’s side. The many excellent 
men and women, who did their best, sometimes an unimagina- 
tive best, to help Rolfe, here caper like demons beside the long 
Venetian water-fronts : the Rev. Bobugo Bonsen (known, on 
the angels’ side, as Monsignor Benson), Harry Peary-Buthlaw, 
Professor Macpawkins, Lady Pash. It is instructive and 
entertaining to see the great and the good for once from the 
devil’s point of view. 

And the devil has been fair. Anyone who has read Mr. 
Symons’s biography of Corvo will recognize how very fair. 
The facts (the correspondence with Bonsen and _ Peary- 
Buthlaw, for example) appear to be quite truthfully stated ; 
it is Rolfe’s interpretation which is odd. Offer the starving man 


ee 


a dinner or the homeless man a bed and instantaneously the 
good deed is unrecognizably distorted. The strangest Motives 
begin obscurely to be discerned. Is it that one is seeing good 
from the devil’s side : “‘ The lovely, clever, good, ugly, silly, 

: : ; a ’ 
wicked faces of this world, all anxious, all selfish, all mean, all 
unsatisfied and unsatisfying”: or is it possibly only a hop. 
ribly deep insight into human nature ? 

The difficulty always is to distinguish between possession 
by a devil and possession by a holy spirit. Saints haye 
starved like Rolfe, and no saint had a more firm belief in his 
spiritual vocation. He loathed the flesh (making an unneces. 
sary oath to remain twenty years unmarried that he might 
demonstrate to unbelieving ecclesiastics his vocation for the 
priesthood) and he loved the spirit. One says that he writes 
from the devil’s side, because his shrill rage has the same lack 
of dignity as Marlowe's cracker-throwing demons, because he 
had no humility (“he came as one to whom Mystery has q 
meaning and a method, as one of the intimate, and fortunate, 
as one who belonged, as a son to the Father ’’), and because, 
of course, he had a Monsignor among his enemies. But the 
devil, too, is spiritual, and when Rolfe wrote of the spirit 
(without the silly rage against his enemies or the sillier decor. 
ated style in which he tried to make the best of a world he had 
not been allowed to renounce) he wrote like an angel; ou 
appreciation is hardly concerned in the question whether or 
not it was a fallen angel : 

“He slowly paced along cypress-avenues, between the graves of 
little children with blue or white standards and the graves of adults 
marked by more sombre memorials. All around him were patriciang 
bringing sheaves of painted candles and gorgeous garlands of orchids 
and everlastings, or plebeians on their knees grubbing up weeds and 
tracing pathetic designs with cheap chrysanthemums and farthing 
night-lights. Here, were a baker’s boy and a telegraph-messenger, 
repainting their father’s grave-post with a tin of black and a bottle 
of gold. There, were haif a dozen ribald venal dishonest licentious 
young gondoliers ; quiet and alone on their wicked knees round the 
grave of a comrade.” 

*“ It'was Saturday. The little triptych on the altar lay open— 
Sedes Sapientiae, ora pro nobis.—How altogether lovely these 
byzantine eikons are! That is because they have Christian tradi- 
tion—they alone, in religious art. Undoubtedly that council of 
the Church was inspired divinely which uttered the canon prohibiting 
painters from producing any ideals save those ecclesiastically 
dictated. Whoever dreams of praying (with expectation of re 
sponse) for the prayer of a Tintoretto or a Titian, or a Bellini, ora 
Botticelli ? But who can refrain from erying ‘ O Mother !’ to these 
unruffleable wan dolis in indigo on gold ?”’ 


Literature is deep in Mr. Symons’s debt, and in debt, too, 
to all the libelled philanthropists without whose permission 
this book could hardly have been published. 


GRAHAM GREENE. 


East and South 


Touching the Orient. By Sacheverell Sitweil. (Duckworth. 5s.) 
South to Cadiz. By H. M. Tomlinson. (Heinemann. 7s. 64.) 
Grand Tour. By Patrick Balfour. (John Long. 18s.) 

Himalayan Wanderer. By C. G. Bruce. (Maclehose. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. SACHEVERELL SITWELL and his brother are two of the very 
few living Englishmen who can describe architecture ; it is 4 
very gracious gift, requiring a keen visual memory, discern- 
ment and enterprise in taste, a sense of social standards, 
delicate accuracy of expression, and, unobtrusive at the back, 
a full technical scholarship of date and name and material. 
Mr. Sitwell has these gifts in a high degree, though in Touching 
the Orient he has not given himself scope for their free exercise. 
It is a slight and tantalizing work consisting of six sketches, 
three of which, in their sub-titles—‘“ a preface to an unpublished 
poem,” “ the first pages of a book upon Morocco,” ‘‘ from The 
Three Indies, an unfinished book”—give promise of more to 
come. In their present form the outstanding features are 
the essay on the mosques of Cairo and a gruesome description 
of beggars at Relizane; both brilliant pieces of writing in 
very different modes. I am impelled, by the way, to protest 
against Mr. Sitwell’s treatment of Fez, which he compares 
to the poetical Hell of Dante. The Fazis as I know them are 
anything but “* the wicked who have all our sympathy ..- 
condemned for ever to live over and repeat their lives . . .” 
where punishment is ‘‘ not separation from each other, but 
just the hopelessness of any change in their lot.” Those serene 
old men whom he saw jogging along the streets become 
extremely optimistic over their dinner; they are much 
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HILAIRE BELLOC 
in the London Mercury 


‘Of the effect of time on this book I 
have no doubt at all. 1t will 
stand permanentsy as the one book 
necessary to every student of 
Cromwell and it will not be rivalled 
or superseaed.’ 








‘A volume in the delightful tradition 
of the Everest records’(Times Literary 
Supplement). ‘A model of exact yet 
stirring narrative’ (Daily Mail). ‘An 
exhilarating record’ (Spectator). ‘A 
record of great heroism’ (John o’ Lon- 
don’s Weekiy). ‘It is a grand story’ 
(Manchester Evening News). 


The delightful story of 
General Jack Seely’s fa- 
mous War Horse Warrior. 
With illustrations by A. 
J. Munnings, R.A. 


*Too good to be borrowed’ Punch 
‘Never have I known more 
beautifully rendered a man 
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technical readers of 
the modern outlook 
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Sir Henry Brackenbury, M.D., LL.D. 


‘The book every boy must have 
and every man must read. 
Scottis a fine writer as wellas 
a great airman. His story is 
packed with adventure from 
the day he left school. 





JOHN BUCHAN says 
‘Peace can only be secured by a reso- 
lute constructive effort and not by a 
surrender of the truth and the reason. 
Your solution is one toward which, in 
one form or another, thinking men are 
steadily moving.’ 


‘Not only a good book, but a 
good Buchan.’James Hilton (Daily 
Telegraph). ‘It is a finely adven- 
turous romance.’ Ralph Straus 
(Sunday Times). ‘A proved mas- 
ter of quick-moving romance.’ 

Scotsman. 


‘And a very good story it is.’ 
Entertainment of the right 
kind.’ Ralph Straus (Sunday Times) 
‘His best novel yet, full of 


colour and romance.’ Sunday 
press 


A novel of the first six months 
of marriage. Certain to be 
the most discussed novel this 
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richer than Mr. Sitwell or me, and they have the jolliest ideas 
of how to employ their leisure ; they can outface any race 
in the world in commercial negotiation; every year or so 
they travel down to Tangier, change into bowler hats and 
black suits and embark on a profitable but slightly lugubrious 
journey to Manchester; they return with their business 
completed and eagerly change back into their white robes ; 
at home a shabby, scarcely noticeable door in a high white 
wall opens into a courtyard of light tiles and running water, 
and beyond it, in a cool drawing-room furnished with brass 
bedsteads and cuckoo clocks, they can forget the inferno of 
Western life of which they have had a glimpse. 

It seems to me a pity that Mr. Tomlinson chose Spain for 
his holidays ; when the telephone ‘“‘ whispered ” to him (and 
who ever heard a telephone whisper ?) he should surely have 
suggested a tramp in the Cotswolds or a cruise in the Nor- 
wegian fjords, for his ingenuous and whimsical mind, as 
revealed in South to Cadiz, was radically unsuited to deal 
with anything as alien as Spain; still less with Spain of the 
sixteenth century, which is inevitably the tourist’s pre- 
occupation. Of course, many entertaining travel-books have 
resulted through their authors visiting unsuitable countries, 
but the trouble here is that Mr. Tomlinson’s bewilderment of 
impression has got into his writing. It is very difficult to 
believe that this book is the work of a mature and respecte 
writer. The phrases are involved and slovenly, the metaphors 
mixed, the sentences in gross defiance of analysis. The 
Economie Congress in London, which was the alternative to 
this charabane tour, is described as a “new attempt 
to save the triumphs of industrial civilization from adding to 
the beauties of the hanging gardens of Babylon.” When a 
friend pushed some glasses away from him he “ retired our 
parade of tumblers two paces to the rear.” The driver of 
their "bus ‘“ poured it round the sharp bends of city streets 
as though the thing were an articulated reptile.” He 
describes the fortifications of Toledo as so secure that only 
birds could have got in and out “ when a righteous conviction 
was alert.””. This of Toledo Cathedral: ‘“ The piers are of 
granite, pale and emphasized in a dusk, and left to night ” ; 
of Seville: ‘* One is glad that among the animating chances 
ina lifetime that city was part ofthe luck.” There isa gaucherie 
which eventually becomes so painful that the book is barely 
readable. 

Mr. Balfour is refreshingly free from conceit or conceits. 
His Grand Tour is the diary of an extensive and highly 
amusing journey through Syria, Iraq, Persia, Afghanistan, 
India, Malaya and Siam. ‘The first part was spent in a 
motor-ear with a haphazard collection of companions, whose 
idiosyncrasies and adventures Mr. Balfour describes with 
excellent wit. I admired the description of Miss Jumble, 
** imperturbable as a tea-cosy.”” Manfred, another companion, 
drove the car “ in and out and over the crossings with spec- 
tacular deftness and speed, like an expert needlewoman.” 
What a difference from Mr. Tomlinson’s driver pouring 
reptiles round corners. There is a lot about food in Grand 
Tour: too much for some readers, but not too much for me. 
I applaud the Persian’s constitution who is awaked every 
morning by his servant squirting into his mouth a mixture of 
warm milk, whisky and honey so that “ his first conscious 
sensation each day is the taste of nectar.” I wish there was 
space for fuller quotation of the many enchanting observa- 
tions: the melancholy consular clerk in Kandahar is un- 
forgettable ; as is the Andaman social custom ‘“* by which 
relatives, on meeting, sit in one another’s laps for a con- 
siderable time, first in silence and subsequently in floods of 
tears.” The book is full of excellent photographs, many of 
them taken in Nepal before the earthquake and presumably 
unique. 

Himalayan Wanderer is, by contrast, a little flat, but it is 
straightforward, modest and easy-going. Readers interested 
in mountaineering will find it of genuine interest, and the 
historical passages about Nepal fill up much of the background 
which Mr. Balfour left vague. The photographs of mountain 
scenery are excellent. General Bruce avoids most of the 
pitfalls of unprofessional—and for that matter of professional 
—writers. The only pity is that his lack of vanity renders 
the narrative at times somewhat drily impcrsonal. 


EVELYN Wavucu., 


The Pleasures of Life 


The Major Pleasures of Life. Selected and arranged by Martin 
Armstrong. The Minor Pleasures of Life. Selected and 
arranged by Rose Macaulay. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d. each.) 

THESE two books are an excellent retort to a prejudice 
against anthologies. Neither relies on hackneyed material ; 
both contain a great quantity of prose and verse which it js 
satisfactory to possess and which the most gentlemanly library 
is apt to lack ; -both have an independent organic life. Both, 
in fact, are real books and not collections of quotations strung 
together to gratify the vanity of the anthologist. 

Mr. Armstrong tabulates the major pleasures under the 
headings love, nature, architecture, contemplation, mugic 
and musicians, art and artists, books and writers; the jp. 
clusion also of food and drink rebuts any possible charge of 
high-falutin’. Art and artists—the book deals not only with 
the major pleasures, but also with those responsible for their 
production, It is thus a record of pain as well as of delight; 
we see the artist tormented as well as the artist triumphant, 
Van Gogh writes to his brother in a creative ecstasy (how 
like D. H. Lawrence’s these letters are !): ‘* You will sce that 
the rose-coloured peach trees were painted with a sort of 
passion’; Wagner complains to Liszt: ‘* This dislike of 
work is the worst feature of all. I feel as if with it eternal 
night were closing around me, for what have I to do in this 
world if I cannot do my work ?”’ We see, too, the unorthodox 
as well as the orthodox reactions to the pleasures : Tolstoi, 
in the midst of Siegfried, rushing from the theatre “ with a 
feeling of disgust’; Ingres declaring ‘‘ There is something 
of the butcher in Rubens. In his thought fresh meat comes 
first, and the butcher’s stall in his settings ’ ; Lamb shrinking 
from Nature: ‘I could not live in Skiddaw”; Cocteau 
criticizing Philomela : ‘* The nightingale does not sing well” ; 
Saintsbury discovering in sparkling Lacrima Christi a resem. 
blance to ** ginger-beer alternately stirred up with a stick of 
chocolate and a large sulphur match.” There is thus a great 
range of mood and expression in the book ; the pleasures of 
contemplation include both Millament’s ‘* agreeable wakings” 
and Plato's absolute beauty. 

And variety—if variety we are after—is a quality of Miss 
Macaulay’s ‘* Minor Pleasures.” It is a variety which proceeds 
from a mischievous errant wit; Miss Macaulay tracks down 
pleasure in taking umbrage, in credulity, in scepticism, in 
weddings, in the single life, even in being hanged. They are 
particular pleasures: the pleasure of being hanged ~ with 
the Bible under one arme and Magna Carta under the other,” 
the pleasure of an infrequent shopping expedition : ** There 
be many Witches at this day in Lapland who sell winds to 
Mariners for money.” For the anthologist, who admits to 
** an air disproportionately seventeenth century ” in her book, 
has caught the passion for curious detail characteristic of that 
and the preceding century. And so, among the pleasures of 
malice, we find that of scoring off magicians enjoyed by St. 
Peter, who, challenged by Simon Magus to do miracles with 
him, interrupted the sorcerer’s flight from the Capitol to the 
Aventine Hill and brought him to the ground with a broken 
thigh ; and among the pleasures of catching animals that of 
cockatrice-hunting “‘ by going up and down in Glasse, whereby 
their own shapes were reflected upon their own faces, and s0 
they dyed.” Or there is Fanny Burney’s pleasure in seeing 
George III bathing at Weymouth, with the fiddlers playing 
** God Save the King ” as he took the plunge ; or Katherine 
Philips’s pleasure in disliking bishops: ‘* She was when 4 
child much against the bishops, and prayd to God to take 
them to him”; or Sir John Suckling’s moderate pleasure i 
marriage : ‘* ’Tis honourable, there’s no question on’t ; but 
what more, in good Faith, I cannot readily tell”; or Tre- 
lawney’s pleasure in meeting Wordsworth in Switzerland and 
hearing him say The Cenci ** wouldn’t do.” Part of the fun is 
in the tabulation : under the heading ‘*‘ Marine,” for instance, 
we find ‘ Satisfaction to Sailors’?: ” This morning the 
King’s Proclamation against drinking, swearing, and de- 
bauchery, was read to our ships’ companies in the fleet, and 
indeed it gives great satisfaction to all.” But the first virtue 
of these anthologies is that either can be depended on to 
supply reading and re-reading for weeks. Each, in fact, does 
more than chronicle pleasure ; it provides pleasure. 

Ditys POWELL. 
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OUNGEST OMNIBUS 


EDITED BY ROSALIND VALLANCE 


Illustrated by Ruth Gervis and Honor Appleton. Stories, poems and plays (chiefly 
stories) by all the foremost living writers for children. Contributors include : 


HUGH LOFTING MARION ST. JOHN WEBB 
WALTER DE LA MARE ELEANOR FARJEON 
A. A. MILNE HUMBERT WOLFE 
ROSE FYLEMAN AMABEL WILLIAMS -ELLIS 
W. B. YEATS RICHARD HUGHES 
ARTHUR RANSOM® ROBERT GRAVES, ETC. 


“oo PAGES. goo PICTURES. 7s. 6d. net. 


JILL’S MAGIC ISLAND UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS 
ERNEST A. JELF, Master of the Supreme Court. VERNON SOMMERPIELD. Iilnctested. 25.60. nct 


Vi “ Little known facts about the Tube system... a 
With 181 Photographs. se pie oi Ae 
fascinating little book. News Chronicie. 


Delightful stories for children’s ballets; for 


reading or acting. 7s. Gd. net. NINE NEW PLAYS FOR 
“Will appear on many people’s Christmas lists. A CHILDREN 
| 
| 
| 


remarkably clever writer of stories for the young.” ROSE FYLEMAN. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
— Daily Mail. Delightful little plays for children to act or read. 


THE NELSONIAN _ LIBRARY 


Books for Boys and Girls of all Ages. 
28 Volumes. Edited by JOHN HAMPDEN, M.A. 


Each profusely illustrated and beautifully produced. 3s. 6d. net. 





THREE NEW TITLES 








Barney Blue=Eyes Near East Adventure 
| MABEL MARLOWE. | Illustrated by HARRY AIR COMMODORE L. E. O. CHARL'TON, C.B. 
| ROWNTREE. More “ about the funny and delightful C.M.G., D.S.O. A breathless story of adventure in the 
gnomes so many children know and love already.” air and the Syrian desert by a distinguished officer of 
—Schoolmistress. the R..A.F. who writes from personal experience. 
i " 
| Haunters of the Silences 
| CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. “ The tales are as 
stirring as they are varied... . 4 All will prove enthralling 
| to the young explorer by the schoolroom fire.” 





—Times Literary Supplement. 
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THE PROUD 
SERVANT 


The Story of Montrose by 
MARGARET [IRWIN 


7 It has the haunting loveliness of 

the old Border ballads. Its 
author allies the miniaturists’ delicacy, 
grace and fastidious care for detail with 
the wide vision and broad sweep of one 
who handles a great theme on a corre- 
sponding scale.—THE CHURCH TIMES. 


‘It stands out as one of the greatest 
historical novels of all time. . . . To 
read it is to live and to ride with 
Montrose.’—The Star. 
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WATKINS’ 
LAST 
EXPEDITION 


F. SPENCER CHAPMAN 


5 I THINK we may have to wait a 

long time before we get another 
book on the Arctic as good as Mr. 
Chapman’s.—H. M. TOMLINSON in 
The Observer. 


‘Jt is a refreshment to read this honest 
book, for one knows it to be truthful 
without, oneself, having been further 
north than Aberdeen.’—GEORGE 
GorDOoN in The Book Society News. 


‘A wenderful collection of photo- 
graphs.—The Scotsman. 


With a Preface by Augustine Courtauld. 
15s. net. 
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97 & 99 St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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Fiction 
Ct1O 
By WILLIAM PLOMER 
The Seven Pillars. By W. Fernandez Florez. Translated by 
Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Grey Granite. By Lewis Grassic Gibbon. (Jarrolds. 7s, 6d.) 
The Banquet. By R.H. Mottram. (Chatto and Windus. 7s, 6d.) 


The Seven Pillars is a Spanish novel, an unusually diverting 
fable, based on a profound philosophical truth, and executed 
with such irony that one is prompted to suggest that the book 
may be regarded as a remote, up-to-date descendant of 
Candide, though it is not in the same class, because there jg 
no author in the same class as Voltaire, and also because it 
lacks the concision, the overwhelming simplicity, the gigantic 
close-ups of truth that distinguish that masterpiece.  Sejior 
Fernandez Florez engages us in a skirmish round the nature 
of good and evil, and points us, indeed, to regions that have 
been entered by the greatest minds, where the atmosphere 
would be congenial to a Blake—points us, but does not 
conduct us, for he has made it his chief business to tell an 
amusing story. The Seven Pillars are none other than our 
old acquaintances the Seven Deadly Sins. As pillars they 
support, or help to support, the life and civilization we know, 
Supposing they could be taken away. what would happen then? 
Life and civilization as we know them would collapse. In 
other words, our vices are necessary evils, and since it is easy 
to make a virtue of necessity, perhaps they may even be 
almost virtues. Ah, no wonder this author has won a National 
Prize and a “ conspicuous success,” if he is out to prove that 
our cherished pride and gluttony and sloth and so on are 
right things in the right place! But perhaps it is not so simple 
as that. Sr. Florez may be a fantast and fabulist, but he is 
not a Spaniard for nothing: as the translator's introduction 
reminds us, he sees life with the * hard and positive eves ofa 
Spaniard,” or in other words is a realist. He faces facts, 
knows that they are apt to be double-faced, looks at both 
sides, and in brief convinces us not that evil is good, but that, 
for life as we know it, evil is necessary, the fertilizer of virtue. 

The first part of the book unfolds a panorama of contem- 
porary life, not as a roman a clef but certainly not without 
topical allusions. The scene is nameless, but the local colour 
tends to be Spanish, and one may guess what campaign the 
author had in mind while describing the ‘ distant colonial 
enterprise, whose sole purpose was to break the long idleness 
of the army.” 


* A hundred thousand soldiers set forth to fight ; four hundred 
thousand went with them to transport munitions, to buy food, to 
collect the wounded, to cook, to build barracks, to take photographs, 
to set up apparatus, to drive cars, to keep the records. The remain- 
ing five hundred thousand stayed behind in the metropolis keeping 
account of the expenditure.” 


But Granmont the big business man, Adriana the actress, 
Azucena the gentleman's daughter, the lover, the soldier, the 
engineer, the workman, the banker and * the famous Sike and 
the renowned Noke “—all these have their counterparts the 
world over. 


** Noke, whose brilliant reputation had grown parallel with Sike’s, 
had employed his science in inventing projectiles capable of pene- 
trating Sike’s steels ... When Sike put out a new steel, the 
trumpets of fame sounded . . . When Noke produced his newest 
projectile, able to pass through Sike’s armour-plates as if they were 


butter, the roar of triumph was renewed.” 


As for pride, consider the overweeningly proud Baron de la 
Cetea. After his death and first-class funeral, he took a stroll 
in the cemetery and encountered the founder of his house, a 
* bunch of dirty bones” from the common grave-pit, who 
boasted of his crooked deeds in life. The shock was terrible 
to the baron, but when two thieves appeared to steal skeletons 
in order to make them into bone buttons, the baron saw his 
opportunity. ‘Now they are going to the common. grave- 
pit,” his ancestor remarked, shaking his skull sadly. “It’s the 
worst of being an occupant of that ditch ; you run the risk of 
finding yourself holding up people's drawers. . . But the 
baron popped the founder of his house into a sack belonging 
to the thieves, and * Ouf,” he cried in disgust, ‘* what would 
become of the De la Ceteas if they had to introduce this 
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bandit, to their friends ?’’ So much for pride. But without 
it, could our rulers rule, could scientists work or artists create ? 
jsnot gluttony “* one of the most important factors of civiliza- 
tion,” the support of “thousands and thousands of indus- 
tries” ? Does it not even distinguish us from the beasts, 
ho “ have never celebrated a banquet or known the joy of 
providing good fare for others” ? It can be shown that the 
whole of our social organization derives from anger and fear. 
As for sloth, it is one of our motive forces : 


“ Civilization, the whole of civilization, is no more than a wide 
spiral leading from the laziness of primitive man to the laziness of 
the man of the future.” 


Without lust, where would love be? Would not the popu- 
lation immediately decrease, and without our pleasant 
vices should we not live the rest of our lives “ in a cold and 
unending morning’? Such is Sr. Florez’ argument, which, 
like life itself, is half comforting and half dangerous, besides 
being embellished with some exquisite passages of macabre 
humour. Sir Peter Chalmers Mitche:1 is to be congratulated 
both for his enterprise in undertaking the translation and 
for carrying it out so lucidly. 


If the writing of Sr. Florez may be called essentially 
Spanish, that of Messrs. Gibbon and Mottram may be called 
in the one case essentially Scotch and in the other essentially 
English. With Grey Granite Mr. Gibbon concludes his 
trilogy A Scots Quair, the first two parts of which, the dust- 
cover informs us, have been ‘“ widely hailed as the greatest 
Scots novels of the last hundred years.’ Whether such a 
tribute is Mr. Gibbon’s due must be left to the judgement of 
the connoisseur of kailyards, but there can be little doubt 
of the vigour with which the whole plan has been put into 
effect. The second volume, Cloud Howe, gave a remarkable 
sardonic picture of small-town life. In the new one, following 
on the death of Robert Co!quohoun, his widow Chris and 
his stepson Ewan move to Duncairn, a coastal town, where 
Ewan gets work in a foundry and Chris assists a boarding- 
house keeper, Ma Cleghorn, a fountain of hearty humour of 
the kind usually called Rabelaisian. Where Mr. Gibbon 
excels is in the description of communities and dramatic, 
incidental events in the lives of working people, in a rich 
vein of coarse humour and satire, and in his style, racily 
local, rhythmical, and strong in fibre—it is not without 
significance that this book is dedicated to Hugh MacDiarmid. 
A mere southron cannot be trusted to glow with compre- 
hension when faced with ** the gypedest of gomerils,” with a 
“clorty cuddy ” or ‘ bap-faced goloch,” with ‘ wheeping 
peesies *’ or “‘ gleg-vexed kye”’: in fact, he may sigh for a 
glossary, though without one he can generally catch the 
sense, as in the sentence : 


“Sometimes the whoom in the lum would still, then roust and 
ring as though the storm going by beat a great bell in the lowe of the 
lift.” 


It is in the portrayal of his leading characters, in his political 
bias, and in his appreaches to sentiment, especially of the 
nostalgic variety, that Mr. Gibbon’s achievements become 
more debatable. His hero, “* the cool boy with the haughty 
soul,’ a victim of pelit bourgeois gentility and police brutality, 
a dedicated revolutionary, is perhaps a little too singleminded 
to be true, and when he speaks in the tone of : 


“There will always be you and I, I think, Mother. It’s the old 
fight that maybe will never have a finish, whatever the names we 
give to it—the fight in the end between FREEDOM and GOD,” 


the solid Scotch earth (or grey granite) seems to turn to 
something uncommonly like Scotch mist. But Mr. Gibbon 
is one of those writers who must be welcomed as they are, 
faults and all, or left alone, and the former course is the better. 

In Mr. Mottram as a short story writer we may recognize 
some of our best national traits. Cool, temperate and kindly, 
he regards the world from no startling angle ;_ his principles 
are clearly safe and sound; and he is “used to certain 
observances,” like old Ambrose in Mr. Newcome ai Harsenham, 
a study in rural sociology which teaches something one 
“could not learn from the wireless or the newspaper.” 
The Idol in the Arbor is a charming story which ought to 
find a place in anthologies, but why that spelling of arbour ? 
An arbor is an axle—or an Americanism. 


XMAS PRESENTS 











THERE WAS A 


MOON 
by HUGH E. WRIGHT 


Do you know the Sulch? Of course 
you do! Tony found the Sulch 
splashing sulkily about in his bath, 
and the Sulch invited him to his 
picnic. All complete nonsens>, of ~y 
cours?, but so delightful! And NICOLAS BENTLEY 


drew the pictures. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE YEAR’S POETRY 


compiled by GERALD GOULD, JOHN 
LEHMANN and DENYS KILHAM ROBERTS 


A representative selection from English poetry written or 
first published during the last year. 6s. net. 


“A really intelligent and discriminating anthology of 
contemporary poetry.’” EDWIN MUIR. 


HINTS 
TO 
MARABEL 


by 
FLORENCE 
HODGKIN 





A Common Place Book which gives advice on every 
conceivable subject, from Menus to Moralities, in a spicy 
manner highly coloured by Hendy’s beautiful pictorial 
commentary. 7s. €d. net. 


DICKENS by ANDRE MAURO'S 


Translated by Hamish Miles 


A study of the great English novelist by the penctrating 
French critic. 


«A shirt book of pure logic and pure delight.”’ 
CECIL ROBERTS. 


5s. net. 


Christmas ‘ Bodleian’ sent free on application. 
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Geoflrey Bles 


There is reason to believe that if, after death, a 
good German were given his choice of Heaven 
or a Lecture on Heaven, he would trot off 
towards the lecture-room. There are, however, 
many who prefer a more direct experience, and 
would rather know what actually happens than 
what a novelist may decide ought to happen. 
To this preference may be attributed the present 
enthusiasm for Autobiography. 


Hatuipay SuTtHertann’s “A TIME TO KEEP” 
(10s. 6d. net) has had a_ splendid Press. 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie ended a long appre- 
ciation in The Daily Mail by saying: “‘A Time 
to Keep’ is a worthy supplement to ‘Arches of 
the Years’—perhaps the most _ thoroughly 
enjoyed British autobiography of recent times— 
and that‘is to say a great deal.” And Truth 
said: “Every bit as entertaining as ‘Arches of 
the Years,’ with which Halliday Sutherland 
delighted us a year ago.” “A Time To Keep” 
was published on October 29, and is already in 
its 4th large edition. “ARCHES OF THE YEARS,” 
published in February, 1933, is now in its 18th 
large edition. Please ask your Bookseller to show 
you copies of these books—there could be no 
better Christmas presents. 


“FORTUNE GRASS,” by Maser LretupripGE 
(8s. 6d. net), is already in its 2nd edition. The 
niece of a baronet, she ran away from home 
during the War, was blown up in an explosion 
at the shell-filling factory at Hayes and lost a 
leg, then set out again to earn her living by 
playing a barrel-organ, washing doorsteps, and 
hiring stools to theatre queues. Here are two 
out of many fine reviews of this wonderful book : 
“The frankest and most remarkable auto- 
biography by a woman that we have read” 
(The Sunday Express). “One of the most re- 
markable autobiographies of recent times, racy 
and readable, full of tragedy and comedy” 
(Mr. Howard Spring in The Evening Standard), 


“ NINETY-NINE LiVES ” (10s. 6d. net) relates 
the adventures of Cuartes VEIL, flying “ ace” 
and dare-devil in general. During the War he 
fought air duels with the dreaded Richthofen 
“ Circus,” and celebrated the Armistice by flying 
through the Arc de Triomphe in Paris. After 
the War he went to Russia to Lelp in relief work 
during the great famine on the Volga; thence to 
Turkey, where he intrigued with Kemalists and 
Greeks; and to Tunis, where a certain curious 
experience must have reminded him of earlier 
adventures in that Underworld of Marseilles, 
presided over by La Belle Héléne. 


In “ROGUES’ MARCH” (10s. 6d. net) 
GeorcE DiLnot relates the true facts of many of 
the most sensational cases of recent years: the 
story of the infamous Countess Tarnowska; 
the industrious career of Adam Worth, a real 
“Professor Moriarty”; the abominable activi- 
ties of the Stauntons; the strange double life of 
Lionel Redpath, “ crook” and philanthropist ; the 
mysterious poisonings in the Sidney family; 
“et eg ©, & Or 

In “RIVER KEEPER” (10s. 6d. net) the 
Rt. Hon. J. W. Hits, the author of several 
books on the gentle art, has written a fascinating 
account of William Luna, who for forty years 
has been keeper of the world’s most famous trout 
stream, the Test. It is full of information about 
fly-dressing, artificial re-stocking, ete. 





TWO MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON 
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Books for Children 
Knowledge Without Tears 


Through Space and Time. 
-_ University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
e Romance of Engineering. By Dr. A. D. Merrj 

(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) . . : a 
News for Children. By Stephen King-Hall. 
Watson. 5s.) 
How the Airman Finds His Way and How an Aeroplane Flies, 
By F. V. Monk and H. T. Winter. (Blackie. 1s. each.) ‘ 
— eP " Post Office. By Richard F. Robinow. (Lang, 
s. . 
Zoo Calendar. By L. R. Brightwell, F.Z.S. (Hutchinson. 63.) 
All About Birds. By W. S. Berridge. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) ; 
Wild Animals of Our Country. By W. S. Berridge. (Harrap, 


By Sir James Jeans. (Cambridgg 
i) 


(Nicholson ang 


5s.) 

Whalers of the Midnight Sun. By A. J. Villiers. (Geoffre 
Bles. 6s.) 7 

Some Great Adventures. (Blackio, 
33. 6d.) r 

Six Stories from Shakespeare. Retold by Hugh Walpole, 
John Buchan, Francis Brett Young, Viscount Snowden, 
a Dane and Winston Churchill. (George Newnes, 
7s. 6d.) 


By B. Webster Smith. 


Tue difficulty of reviewing books for children seems insur- 
mountable. Not only have they to be reviewed by someone 
who cannot possibly bring himself into line with the audience 
for which they are intended, but that audience varies, year 
for year, incalculably. After some years in charge of a pre- 
paratory school library, I began to have a vague working idea 
of what readers between the ages of eight and fourteen might 
be expected to like. There were enormous differences : one 
reader’s nine, if not another’s fourteen, was often another's 


twelve. Still, on the whole, I had some idea of what was 
wanted. Such knowledge however was not (I found after- 


wards) the least help towards determining what would go 
down with seven, or fifteen, much less six and five ; and so it 
is with full consciousness of inadequacy that 1 approach the 
pile of books before me. 

Sir James Jeans, at any rate, seems a certain winner. His 
subject is one which excites the natural curiosity of every 
child and nine out of ten adults. He deals, in this adaptation 
of his Royal Institution Lectures, with the universe and our 
position in it. The titles of his chapters—the Earth, the Air, 
the Sky, the Moon, the Planets, the Sun, the Stars, the 
Nebulae—sufficiently indicate the scope of his book ; and the 
53 plates range from pictures of volcanic lava at Ballantrae 
to sunspots and a flat-iron photographed by its own heat 
radiation. The style pays full respect to the ageless curiosity 
of his audience, and the book is one which the general reader 
will be happy to possess. I, for one, am putting it in my 
shelves for keeps. 

Dr. Merriman has a similar advantage as to subject, and his 
handling is sure. Few children escape a period of interest in 
engineering. This low-priced volume, with over 120 illus- 
trations, will cater for the interest—temporary or permanent. 

Commander King-Hall’s task is not so easy. About many 
of the topics with which he deals children have no natural 
curiosity ; yet, as his wireless and newspaper fans know, there 
is nothing he cannot make interesting if he chooses. He has 
firm hold on the central axioms of education: that the right 
age for telling a boy or girl about any subject, however 
* difficult,” is the age at which he or she begins to ask 
questions ; and that the way to teach is to give facts and 
abhor opinions. Commander King-Hall makes his readers 
form their own opinions. (Incidentally, it is almost unbe- 
lievable how bitterly many schoolmasters hate this method, 
and seem to regard their vocation only as an opportunity for 
ramming their’ own opinions down the defenceless gullets of 
the young.) Occasionally, as in his “‘ World Report : Term 
ending July 1933,’’ Commander King-Hall carries simplifica- 
tion a little too far; otherwise, News for Children is wholly 
admirable. " 

The two small books by Messrs. Monk and Winter are 
sufficiently described by their titles. ‘They are interesting, 
simple, and graphically written. Peter in the Post Office, 
addressed apparently to the very young child, gives a clear 
idea of Post Office workings, but I feel that most of those who 
would be interested in so technical a matter could dispense 
with the dolphin who is Peter’s guide. The creature, however, 
serves one useful purpose, which is to bring us to the next 
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three books on the list. Zoo Calendar reminds us that Mr. 
L. R. Brightwell is more than a talented animal draughtsman. 
He is also a Fellow of the Zoological Society ; and in his 
double capacity he takes us on a conducted tour of the Zoo 
from January to December. This is an excellent volume, full 
of good science and good stories. Mr. Berridge, also F.Z.S., 
follows with two books. All About Birds is illustrated by 111 
photographs taken by himself, all of them good and many 
outstanding ; but most children I suspect will plump for Wild 
Animals of Our Couniry, which lies so much nearer home. It 
js attractively written, and combines information with 
pleasant touches of humour : 

“ An amusing story is related of a hedgehog that was acquired 
by the occupants of a house in St. George’s Square, London, in 
order to exterminate the cockroaches that over-ran the premises. 
To a certain extent the little creature attended to its duties as a 
‘beetle-killer,’ but the greater part of its time was spent reposing 
in a contented and intoxicated condition beneath the dripping 
tap of a beer-barrel.” 

Whalers of the Midnight Sun is an excellent and vigorous 
story which must be awarded very high marks. Four Hobart 
urchins, of whom the youngest and most endearing is called 
Alfie, board a Norwegian whaler which has come into the 
town. The three elder boys are taken on by the captain, 
but Alfie has to stow away. Emerging some days later, he is 
haled before the captain, whom he attempts to placate with 
tomatoes. The captain gives him a scare for punishment, 
threatening to maroon him—and there Alfie’s adventures 
really begin. Good as the adventures are, Alfie is better. 
Mr. Webster Smith gives a sound and readable account of 
several famous explorers, such as Livingstone and Stanley, 
Magellan and Cook. An interesting addition to his narrative 
is the trans-Australian journey of Burke and Wills. The maps 
are good, 

Lastly, Six Stories from Shakespeare. Why anyone should 
have thought nowadays of turning Shakespeare’s plays into 
short stories is not clear, but the six distinguished authors 
who have contributed to this volume do the job as well as it 
is likely to be done. The quality of the stories varies: some 
are still too much overshadowed by the immortal text they 
are transcribing. Mr. Brett Young has had the interesting 
idea of telling Hamlet’s story through the mouth of Horatio, 
a device which gives his contribution character, but robs the 
story automatically of much of its subtlety. Mr. John Buchan, 
with Coriolanus, perhaps comes off best. 

L. A. G. Srrone. 


Mainly for Uncles 


Coot Club. By Arthur Ransome. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Dick Willoughby. By C. Day Lewis. Illustrated by H. R. 
Millar. (Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 
The Flying Classroom. By Erich Kastner. Translated by 
Cyrus Brooks. Illustrated by Walter Trier. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Happy Families. By Harry Graham. Illustrated by Lewis 
Baumer. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
No. 12 Joy Street. (Blackwell. 6s.) 
The Death of the Dragon. By J. B. Morton. Illustrated by 
George Morrow. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6s.) 
Mary Poppins. By P. L. Travers. Illustrated by Mary Shepard. 
(Howe. 5s.) 
Ir was upon uncles, I remember, that one chiefly counted 
for a new stock of books every Christmas. Brothers and 
sisters could seldom run to anything so expensive. Parents, 
on the other hand, were good for larger game—doll’s prams, 
bicycles and the like: to ask them for books would have 
been a senseless breaking-up of solid capital. But uncles 
came conveniently halfway: the hardest-up of them (if 
indeed, as seemed incredible, any grown-up could properly 
be described as hard-up at ali) could afford the price of 
one book ; the more opulent weighed in with two or three. 
It was a risky business, though. We did not blame them, 
mind you, if a book was bad: that, we had the sense to 
see, was the writer’s fault. But, alas! for the reputation 
of any uncle who sent a book-about-things-which-couldn’t- 
really-happen to one of us who had a passionate preference 
for books-about-things-which-could, or vice versa. Into 
those two categories—rightly, I suppose—we divided the whole 
of fiction, and feeling ran high about their respective charms. 
This Christmas—to take Reality first—the safest bet for 
uncles will probably be Mr. Arthur Ransome’s Coot Club. 
This tells how Dick and Dorothea, about whom he has 
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Books for Everyone 





Nine o’clock Stories. The book 


- of the brilliant B.B.C. short stories by 14 famous 


authors. Bound to be one of the most popular 
of this year’s Christmas gift-books. Most attrac- 
tively got up. 6s. net. 2h 





The Wandering Prince yw L. 
DUMONT-WILDEN. We strongly recommend 
this new life of Prince Charlie. Written witha 
fine swing and eminently readable. ‘A charming 
book.’ DR. J. M. BULLOCH 10s. 6d. net. 


wa 


Progress of Archeology wy 
STANLEY CASSON. A_ round-the-world 
survey of modern archzxological discovery 
written for the general reader. A fascinating 


book for everyone. Profusely illustrated. 
6s. net. 


Sea Power in the Modern 


World 3») ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT 
RICHMOND. The gift for everyone interested 
in foreign and naval affairs. A brilliant book 
on a subject of great topical interest. 


10s. 6d. net. +h 


Silent Hours Jy ROBERT DE 
TRAZ. “A subtle and moving study of that 
strange world of the sick which Thomas Mann 
has already made us inhabit in The Magic 
SYLVIA LYND 55. net. 


a 


The French and Ourselves sy 
COMTE SERGE FLEURY. The book for a 
French friend if you are English, for an 
English friend if you are French. 6s. net. 


- 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Second Edition jis the latest of a dynasty 
of dictionaries which has been famous for over 
a century. The new Webster is the finest 
general-purpose English dictionary in existence. 
There could be no more acceptable gift this 
Christmas than a copy of the new Webster. It 
will give a lifetime’s service. Prices from 
£4 4s. net to £5 175. 6d. net. 
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already written in Winter Holiday, go to stay in old Mrs, 
Barrable’s yacht on the Norfolk Broads, get mixed up with 
some local children who run a secret society (primary objects 
sailing and bird-watching, but a spot of piracy on the side 
not objected to), and in the course of their enthralling but 
always credible adventures learn how to handle a_ boat. 
There are some good line drawings by the author and the 
end-papers consist of two most satisfying maps of the Broads. 
The only drawback I can see to this admirable book is that 
it will inevitably be followed by a demand for a sailing 
dinghy. But uncles need not worry: that will be the 
parents’ funeral. 

Then there is Mr. Day Lewis's Dick Willoughby in the 
“Tales of Action” series. Being an almost fanatical 
admirer of Mr. Day Lewis’s verse and of his recent fine 
essay in poetics, I was a little apprehensive as to what he 
would make of such a very different task as writing a boys’ 
adventure book. But my fears were needless. Here is 
no sign of scholarly ‘“‘ writing-down,”’ not a vestige of tongue 
in cheek, but a first-class historical tale told with freshness 
and vigour. It contains a spirited hero, a gratifyingly wicked 
cousin, a faithful retainer, a moated castle, a secret passage, 
a voyage in the Spanish Main, a mutiny, six yard-arm 
hangings, a sea-battle, a torture chamber, a Catholic con- 
spiracy and a glimpse of Queen Bess—all in well under 200 
pages. The keel-hauling episode is vivid enough for the 
most bloodthirsty taste, and Stephen Sant, the sinister 
manservant with the cork nose, is a creation worthy of 
Stevenson. 

Of the new Erich Kiistner all that need be said is that 
those who enjoyed Emil and the Detectives, Annaluise and 
Anton and The 35th of May will enjoy The Flying Classroom, 
and that those who didn’t won't. Personally I am among 
the heretics ; but I know that we are a wan, crusty minority, 
too easily irritated by “ translationy ”’ translations and the 
whimsical intrusions of the author. Take no notice of us 
and buy the book freely. 

Happy Families is a long, mild, pleasant story about three 
children called Alice, Martin and Timothy, who live in 

















Ready in a Few Days 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 


BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES 


r. W. FROHAWK, F.R.E.S., M.B.O.U. 


10/6 net 
32 PLATES IN COLOUR and 160 ILLUSTRATIONS 
Foreword by LORD ROTHSCHILD 


The fact that this is the first and only book in which is used 
the new generic nomenclature recently prepared by the Com- 
mittee on General Nomenclature of the Royal Entomological 
Society makes it an essential in the library of every entomo- 
logist, collector and nature lover. 


The Best Gardening Books 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 21/- net 
By Ricuarp Supert, F.L.L.A., A.R.H.S. 8 Colour 
Plates; over 200 Photographs and over 100 Plans. 

** Up-to-date and always carries the conviction that comes 
from expert knowledge based on long’ experience.’’—Listcner. 


gees & TREES FOR THE GARDEN 21/- net 
. OsBorn, in charge of the Arboretum, Kew. 8 Colour 
and 64 pp. of Photographic Plates. 

‘Far in advance of any other single volume work already 
available.”"-—Country Life. 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDENING 15/- net 
By J. Courrs, A. Epwarps and A. Ossorn, of Kew. 
16 Colour Plates; 80 pp. of Photographic Plates and 
many Diagrams. 
“Well worth every penny charged for it.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


ROCK GARDENS: Howto planandplant them 7/6 net 


Including chapters on the Well, the Paved and the Water 
ardens. 


By A. Epwarps, 








Plates 


recently in charge of the Rock Gardens, 


Kew. 8 Colour Plates; 32 pp. of Photographic Plates, 
“Deserves the highest praise. 
—The Listener (Broadcast Talk). 
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Bayswater and have an aunt called Emily and a parlourmaid 
called Parkin and an elderly friend called the Duke of Dor. 
chester with a daughter called Lady Millicent. It is, in fact, 
all about the kind of people that Mr. Baumer is so adept at 
drawing, which, as Mr. Baumer has illustrated it, is very 
nice and suitable. It takes some time to get under way, 
but just as one is beginning to murmur ‘“ Happy is the 
family that has no history” it suddenly improves and 
bursts out into house-breakers and kidnapping. The author 
never quite lets one forget that he is writing for children, 
and to make this clearer he puts in a great many “ beastlies ” 
and “lovelies” and ‘“ terriblies,’ and even (I blush to 
record) one “ ripping.’? But children are not so sensitive 
to such things as grown-ups are, and I have no doubt that 
many of them will enjoy this book very much. 

No.. 12 Joy Street provides a link between the Real and 
the Unreal,, but on the whole plumps for fantasy. The con- 
tributors include Roy Meldrum, Madeleine Nightingale, 
Rose Fyleman, Laurence Housman, Algernon Blackwood and 
Eleanor Farjeon. It is attractively bound and _ illustrated 
and will do credit to its eleven popular predecessors. 

Mr. J. B. Morton has achieved the apparently impossible 
and put every nursery in his debt by inventing twenty-two 
brand-new fairy-tales. These seem to me to be beyond 
praise. Their personnel is, as it should be, traditional 
giants, dwarfs, princesses, fishermen and younger sons), 
but the plots are original, varied and exciting—not, as one 
might have expected from ‘* Beachcomber,” the old ones 
served up with an ironical twist; and the style has that 
strictly amoral and impersonal quality which is essential to 
all really great fairy-stories. The titles (“ Rumbungo,” for 
instance, and “The Hobgoblin of Rantipole Wood’) are 
exactly right ; and Mr. Morton has a genius for good opening 
sentences. “In the densest part of a dark forest lived a 
very old man who was a swordsmith .. .” Could anything 
be more rivetting than that ? This is the very present for 
a child who has already devoured the whole of Grimm, 
Andersen and Mother Goose, and is clamouring for more of 
the same calibre. I know, for I have tried it on one. Mr, 
Morrow’s pictures are perfect—but is it, I wonder, by accident 
or design that the left-hand troll on page 44 has such a 
remarkable look of Lord Beaverbrook ? 

As for Mary Poppins, Miss P. L. Travers’ book about a 
magic nursemaid, all I can tell you is that it has kept two 
such widely different critics as a boy of 10 and a girl of 6 
in perpetual chuckles of delight for a fortnight. They read 
it to themselves, they read it to each other, they read it 
to the three-year-old and he chuckles ; moreover, they read 
it to me and J chuckle. They quote it at meals and they 
act scenes out of it all over the house. I need say no more, 
except that Miss Mary Shepard is evidently going to be a 
serious rival to her father as an illustrator for children. All 
wise uncles will both buy and read this book. 

JAN STRUTHER. 


Magical All-Sorts 


The Youngest Omnibus. By Rosalind Vallance. (Nelson. 7s. 6d.) 

A Christmas Holiday Book. By Ernest Rhys and Alice Daglish. 
(Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Heath Robinson’s Book of Goblins. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Tales from Ebony. By Harcourt Williams. (Putnam. 6s.) 

The Adventures of the Three Baby Bunnies. By Patricia 


Robins. (Nicholson and Watson. 5s.) 
The Runaway Dolls. By Elizabeth Cherrington. (Hutchinson. 
2s. 6d.) 


Little Tonino. By Helen Hill and Violet Maxwell. (Blackie. 3s. 6d.) 
The Adventures of Toutou. By Lorna Lewis. (Constable. 5s.) 
Sea Birds Simplified. By F. Wood Jones. (Arnold. 3s. 6d.) 
Widdy-Widdy-Wurkey. By Rose Fyleman. (Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 
The I-Spy Alphabet. By Wilma Hickson and Archie Harradine. 
(Lane. 2s.) 

Patagonian Holiday. By M. I. Ross. 3s. 6d.) 
Many and strange are the ways in which the fairy tale 
heroes and heroines come to the blessed state of “ living 
happy ever after.” To a dwarf or an old beggar who asks 
to share a last crust it is essential to behave well. But for 
every young man who gets his desire virtuously—say by 
looking smart and clean, by remembering the magic word 
at the right moment, or prompt valour in arms against 
dragon or ogre—there is another who wins a princess and 
half the kingdom by means of a slovenly appearance, by 


(Routledge. 
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CECIL ALDIN’S 
BRILLIANT AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


TIME | WAS DEAD 


“A fund of good stories. This attractive book.” 
—Times. 


“An extremely handsome book.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


400 pages, 140 illustrations (9 in colour). 25/- net 


THOROUGHBRED 
AND HUNTER 


WILLIAM FAWCETT 
[ustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS, R.I. 


“] have no hesitation in predicting that it will 
receive a warm welcome.”’—Morning Post. 


“4 perfectly delightful book.” 
—Ceoffrey Gilbey. 
25/- net 


CECIL ALDIN’S NEW DOG BOOK 


JUST AMONG 
FRIENDS 


“A charming book which is sure of a wide 
welcome.” —T ie Field. 
80 sketches from Mr. Aldin’s original sketch 
hooks reproduced in Colour Collotype, with a 
characteristic preface. 


7/6 net 


THE DEATH OF 
THE DRAGON 


J. B. MORTON 
Illustrated by GEORGE MORROW 


“ Lively humour and inventive genius. Perfectly 
illustrated.”°— Manchester Evening News. 

“The authentic fairy-tale touch. Superbl 
. 39 . I 
illustrated.”,-—M. Times and Leader. 


“Fresh and cheerful.”— Times. 
6/- net 


THE BIBLE IS TRUE 


SIR CHARLES MARSTON, F.S.A. 


“Deserves wide circulation. Of interest to the 
whole of the reading world.”,— Morning Post. 


A remarkable challenge to the Higher Criticism, 
based upon the latest archeological discoveries 
in Palestine, Assyria and Egypt. 


7/6 net 





““_— EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 

















| Serre 


INDIA CALLING 


The Memories of CORNELIA SORABJI 
12/6 NET 


‘In this amusing, moving, powerful book a remarkable 
woman tells very modestly the story of her remarkable 
career . . .. Miss Sorabji’s many yarns show so strang2 
a mixture of simplicity, cunning, holiness, wickedness 

in her clients, and reveal so much ingenuity, 
humour, courage and devotion in herself that the book 
is constantly entertaining, and keeps the reader all the 
time between laughter, tears, and wonder.’—The Times 


‘It is from her account of her journeyings, her perils, 
her watchings, and her joys as she worked among the 
purdah-women that the reader will draw the best 
proof of her quality and the fullest light cn the horror 
and the beauty, the wickedness and the holiness of 
the India to which her life has been devoted.’ 

Times Literary Supplement 


THE 
PRINCES ofr INDIA 


By Sir WILLIAM BARTON, K.C.LE., C.S.I. 
With an Introduction by LORD HALIFAX 
15/- NET 
This book gives a full knowledge and first-hand 
understanding of the rulers of Indian India—the 
Princes on whose attitude to Constitutional Reform 

so much depends. 


‘With reference to the apprcaching reforms Sir 
William has much that is useful and telling to say 

His observations give a strong and timely im- 
pression of the really important factor which the 
States should become in a federal India..—The Times 


THE MEANING OF 
HITLERISM 


By WICKHAM STEED 
5/- NET 


‘In his extraordinarily interesting new book, ‘ The 
Meaning of Hitlerism,’ Mr. Wickham Steed continues 
and widens the searching inquiry which he began 
with ‘ Hitler : Whence and Whither?” 

—Times Literary Supplement 
‘Mr. Wickham Steed’s book is one which every 
student of politics is bound to read and to ponder.’ 
—S1r JoHN Marriott in The Observer 


HITLER: WHENCE AND 
WHITHER? 


By WICKHAM STEED 
FOURTH EDITION 3/6 NET 


‘Hitlerism is more fully, yet compactly, explained in 
this book than in any other work in English.’—Daily 
Telegraph 


Our NATIONAL CHURCH 


By PERCY DEARMER, D.D. 
6/- NET 
Dr. Percy Dearmer, writing of the England of to-day, 
surveys the whole issue of Church and State, and 
reviews the National Church in its most comprehen- 
sive conception. ‘For to-day Christianity must save 
1 civilisation or perish with it.’ 
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td 
flying into a panic, or by being too innately stupid to  E. Nesbit. The illustrations are rather on the SUgATY side. 
remember anything at all, or by boasting of brave deeds but this is not to say that children will dislike 


that he hasn’t done. 

Now, there is no subject on which it is more fascinating 
to speculate than the folk tale, whether your taste be for 
The Golden Bough, straight archaeology, modern sociology, 
dream symbolism, or the technique of the narrative. But 
let it here suffice to draw one conclusion from our one fact. 
Probably one reason why children have always loved 
traditional stories is to be found in the free-handed way in 
which, in the best collections, hope, fear, danger, magnificence, 
squalor, right and wrong are jumbled, and all in a context 
that pins the child down to no judgements about the real 
world. Shame on those tellers of fairy stories who only 
choose out the “ Nice Ones.” 

The brothers Grimm, Perrault and that greatest of English 
collectors, Joseph Jacobs, knew better: theirs are collections 
of magical all-sorts. To realize such a truth is to be in a 
proper mood in which to turn over this year’s crop of 
children’s books. Now there are very few books written for 
children today that are as good as the traditional tales. 
This is no sighing after a golden age, for traditiona! stories 
as we know them are the cream of centuries. For the fact 
is that, justly buried in learned tomes there are (so the 


present writer realized in compiling a collection called 
* Fairies and Enchanters ”’) scores of flat, dull, meandering 


and’ pointless stories that date from the same periods as 
such masterpieces as Tom Tit Tot or Ali Baba. 

*Tales for children must be judged on strange qualities. 
Children will like abominably sentimental, and 
anthropomorphic stories ; they will also—the same children— 
like stories adorned with every possible jewel of wit, fancy 
and nobility of thought. 

Let us divide the present dozen books selected out of 
thirty or forty into those suitable for children at different 
ages, and begin with an age group of seven to ten. 

The Youngest Omnibus is a very pleasant miscellany which 
has some excellent traditional stories, besides tales by such 
writers as Arthur Ransome, Richard Hughes and the great 


snobbish 














All the 


GIFT BOOKS 


| ADVERTISED OR REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE 


“THE SPECTATOR” 


ot in any other paper can be 
purchased through any of W. H. 
Smith & Son’s 1,500 Bookshops 
and Railway Station Bookstalls in 
England and Wales. 
At every W.H.S. Bookshop you can 
choose your Christmas Gifts from a 
representative stock of the best books as 
well as high-grade stationery and writing 
requisites. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 


IN GREAT VARIETY 











_ W. H. SMITH & SON 


Librarians Stationers 


1,500 BRANCHES in ENGLAND and WALES 


Head Office: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand House, W.C,2 



































them, In 
A Christmas Holiday Book only have been 
chosen; but there excuse for this, as childrey 
undoubtedly make a great effort. to “make the party go” 
at Christmas time and do genuinely like a book which ‘will 
help them to do-it. Besides poems .and tales there 
receipts for the making of coco-nut fudge 
eatables. 

Of collections of traditional stories there are two, one 
illustrated by Heath Robinson, and chiefly from German 
and middle-European stories, Heath Robinson's Book of 
Goblins, a good * all-sorts”’ selection, and Mr. Harcourt 
Williams’ Tales from Ebony, many of which are already 
familiar to Jean Stirling Mackinlay’s large public. Mr, 
Tunnicliffe’s illustrations to this are remarkably good, having 
just the qualities of clearness, detail, and a decorative filling 
of the page that children like. The colour-printing, however, 
is not always impeccable. 

Mr. Heath Robinson, in his pictures, has gone back to an old 
mood, that in which he illustrated * Uncle Lubin * of happy 
memory. He is not seen here in his “ scientific” phase; 
there is not a single acroplane made of tables and chairs 
tied up with string, or one device for warming the calves of 
Highlanders. He sees that the fairy tale does not belong 
to the Machine Age. 

One of the books in the next age group (books intended for 
the child of six or seven) has been composed by a girl of 
twelve and illustrated by another of fourteen—The Adventures 
of the Three Baby Bunnies. The story * works ” remarkably 
well and those who are accustomed to children’s compositions 
will feel quite respectful to see incidents sustained at such 


‘nice’? stories 
is some 


are 
and other minor 


length. It is very sentimental, but small children will probably 
like it. The Runaway Dolls is to be commended for its 
charmingly old-fashioned character. 


Little Tonino, already popular in America, is the story of 
French working-class children of the Midi. Once more the 
sugar has not been stinted, and once more that is not to say 
that it will be criticized on that account: by the readers for 
whom it is meant. The Adventures of Toutow is a pleasant 
picture book which also concerns France. Some children will 
feel that the dogs behave too much like human beings. On the 
other hand, these dogs are owned by goats, pigs and sheep who 
play the part of humans—an ingenious device for getting 
round some of the difficulties involved in the “talking-animal ” 
technique. Sea-Birds Simplified is another pleasant little 
picture book with a rhyme to each bird. These convey fact 
agreeably. Widdy-Widdy-Wurkey, by Rose Fyleman, has 
pictures by that admirable illustrator, Valery Carrick, and the 
nursery rhymes are translated from traditional originals from 
many countries. Together the collaborators have made a 
remarkably pleasant book for the five-year-old. Perhaps the 
best of all for children in this age-group is the I-Spy Alphabet, 
On each page is drawn in clear, bright colours an exceedingly 
fantastic group. For example, a clown is pulling a cracker 
with a kneeling dromedary which has on its back a candle ina 
candlestick ; the clown holds in his other hand an alarm clock. 
Rhymes explain strange justapositions : 

** Only six for letter C 
Are you clever, let us sce.” 

This will prove a book calculated to give an unusual number 
of hours’ amusement. 

Finally, a book which does not really come within the 
scope of this review. In Patagonian Holiday Mr. M. I. Ross, 
an American author, has written quite a remarkably ex- 
cellent book, which is suitable for either boys or girls from 
eleven to fourteen. He most plausibly contrives that a family 
of children should be wrecked on one of the smaller of the 
Falkland Islands. The voyage there, the efforts by which 
they establish themselves on the island, the later ride through 
the pampas after they have been rescued, and, above all, the 
scientific element in the book, are exceptionally well managed. 
Here is the sort of adventure story for which many of us have 
been looking—essentially modern elements used to give the 
old thrills. Messrs. Routledge are to be congratulated on a 


real find, but why did they disguise it in the sort of dust-cover 
and give it the illustrations that usually denote the worst 
school-story ? 

AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 
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[THORNTON wiLDeR 


a l CHOSEN BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 
a 


George Brush is my name, 
America’s my nation, 

Ludington’s my dwelling place, 
And Heaven's my destination. 














HEAVEN'S MY DESTINATION 


A MODERN NOVEL 74 nee 





| First REVIEWS | 


DESMOND MacCARTHY—A remirkable book—a rare book— 
a valuable novel. 


GERALD GOULD—An intensely and almost deliriously amusinz 
story .. . as disconcerting as it is delightful. 


BASIL DE SELINCOURT—We have laughed over it till we 
cried . .. a triumph of wit. 


SYLVIA LYND—If ever a book deserved to be called a darling, 














it is Mr. Wilder’s new novel . . . deliciously entertaining 
CLEMENCE DANE—1 defy anyone... and pes funny... —- has never been made 
to read the opening pages of this artless, Se ee ee eee ee 
artful tale without a smile, to complete DAILY MAIL—“ Different’ with a vengeance, read it and be 
the second page without laughter or to astonished. 
finish the chapter without becoming Mr. 
Wilder’s helpless tool. SCOTSMAN—A quick-fire modern novel. 


m_ 
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Books as Christmas Presents 


from FREDERICK MULLER’S List 


THE LAST KING 7/6 NET: WHITEHALL PALACE 6/- NET : VICTORIAN PARADE 7/6 NET 
HIC, HAEC, HOCK! 5/- NET : DYNASTY 8/6 NET : GATHERS NO MOSS 7/6 NET 


WHAT DO YOU READ? | If history in the If fiction be your preference DYNASTY by Samuel 
making interests you THE LAST KING, Alfonso Nill Morse is a fine novel on saga lines. And in a lighter 
of Spain, by Warre B. Wells, reveals the pitiful causes vein, a cockney page-boy sees life at the revolving 
of the debacle of 1931. Or you can trace another door in GATHERS NO MO35 by J.C. Walker Smith. 
pageantry down the centuries in C. Whitaker- 
Wilson’s WHITEHALL PALACE. Some scandals that And of course there is the perennial TREASURE 
set our grandfathers’ whiskers a-quiver are retold ISLAND to which Monro Orr’s vivid coloured illustra- 
by Horace Wyndham in VICTORIAN PARADE. Or do tions give a new excitement. Will Owen’s POTTED 
you like wit and wisdom with your wine? HIC, HAEC, LONDON will lighten the labours of children’s sight- 
HOCK! by C. R. Benstead is a “low fellow’s grammar seeing; while Nancy Catford in ROBERT THE 
and guide to drinking” which de-bunks the expert! RABBIT has created a new nursery hero. 


TREASURE ISLAND 10/6 NET : POTTED LONDON 5/- NET : ROBERT THE RABBIT 2/- NET 


Good and Good Looking Books 


FREDERICK MULLER LIMITED 29 GREAT JAMES STREET WC1 
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Current Literature ~ 


CHEAP EDITIONS 


One of the most encouraging features of the contemporary 
book-market is the widespread success of the cheap edition. 
‘There are about a dozen well-known libraries of these editions 
today, made up of modern books of proven worth and popu- 
larity, which between them include nearly all the distinguished 
books of the present century. A great deal of taste and 
vision on the part of their publishers is behind the choice 
of books which are thus reprinted : they are intended not for 
the casual or chronic book-borrower, who generally demands 
his books on the instant of publication whether he depends 
for them upon the resources of his friends or upon a.circulating 
library, but for the discriminating book-buyer who does not 
want his shelves cluttered up with works of merely ephemeral 
interest and who, in these, days of small houses and flats, 
does not want what books he does wish to possess to take up 
too much space. These books are therefore compact in size 
and, since people are once more becoming conscious of the 
appearance of their books, comely in appearance as well— 
in some cases much more so than the original editions. Their 
print is almost invariably good, and what is most important 
of all they are quite astonishingly cheap for what they offer. 

The best known of these libraries is probably Messrs. Cape’s 
excellent ‘ Travellers’ Library,’ which costs 3s. 6d. a volume, 
and continues to put the reading public regularly in its debt 
with well-chosen additions. The latest recruits to its imposing 
company are Richard Jefferies’ The Amateur Poacher and Wild 
Life in a Southern County, both of them sufficiently well 
known to do without recommendation, Algernon Blackwood’s 
Adventures before Thirty and Middleton Murry’s Aspects 
of Literature. Adventures before Thirty must be one of the 
best and oddest pieces of autobiography that has ever been 
written. It records the ten years, between the ages of twenty 
and thirty, that the author spent in Canada and the United 
States, and the curious adventures he met with while engaged 
in a number of occupations sufliciently odd in themselves. 
It is a delightful book, and well worth reprinting. Mr. 
Murry’s book of critical essays was first published in 1920, 
before the author's gifts as a literary critic had begun to be 
overshadowed by his activities in other spheres. The repub- 
lication of this book serves to remind us what a very good 
literary critic indeed he is; very few better collections of critical 
essays have been published in recent years. © 

The same sort of reader who will welcome Mr. Murry’s 
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book will wish to acquire Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Elizabethan Ess, 

: 8 
which has recently been added to the comparatively yo 
but: extremely flourishing *‘ Faber Library.’ It will appeal 
both to:those who are interested in the Elizabethan dramatist 
and to those who are interested in Mr. Eliot, and for thine 
unfortunate enough to have no previous acquaintance with 
his criticism there could be no better introduction, (Messrs 
Methuen’s * Fountain Library,’ incidentally, was enriched 
a short time ago with a new edition of Mr. Eliot’s first book of 
collected critical essays, The Sacred Wood, and it would be 
an odd reader indeed who would not think the 2s. 6d. for 
which it is now available well spent.) Another recent addition 
to the *‘ Faber Library,’ which like the ‘ Travellers’ Library? 
costs 3s. 6d. a volume, is Mr. A, G. Street’s delightful story of 
the countryside, Strawberry Roan, which will commend itself to 
the reader who also likes The Amateur Poacher. Messrs 
Faber’s other library of reprints, the ‘Rose and Crown 
Library,’ will already be familiar to anyone who looks out for 
good printing and book-production. Its volumes cost 5g, 
each, and are models of their kind. The latest books to be 
included in it are Mr. C. E. M. Joad’s belligerent autobio- 
graphy, Under the Fifth Rib, Mr, Walter de la Mare’s delightful 
Desert Islands, and Mr, Peter Quennell’s A Superficial Journey 
to Tokyo and Peiing. To Messrs. Cape’s ‘ Life and Letters 
Series,’ which comprises non-fiction books previously pub- 
lished at anything up to a guinea and now made available 
at 4s. 6d., the most recent additions are Miss Elisabeth 
Robins’ entrancing Theatre and Friendship, which if it con- 
tained nothing else would be made memorable by the numerous 
letters from Henry James.which it includes, and Miss Margaret 
Wilson's very illuminating study of penal systems and 
reforms, The Crime of Punishment. 

To the ‘ Phoenix Library,’ in which Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus republish in a delightful format at 3s. 6d. the most 
distinguished of their books, has been added one volume which 
anyone who has not already read will immediately wish to 
acquire—Mr, Aldous Huxley's last and most mordant novel, 
Brave New World. Mr. Richard Aldington’s Soft Answers 
will also be a popular addition, This volume contains four 
longish tales of which one—the satiric biographical fantasia, 
Stepping Heavenward—is a masterpiece of its kind. Three 
other books which will not lack purchasers are Mr. J. W.N. 
Sullivan’s Limitations of Science, Mr. Richard Hughes’ poems, 
Confessio Juvenis, and Mr. William Faulkner’s novel, Light 
in August. 

To turn from reprints of modern books to reprints of old, 
the event of the season has undoubtedly been Mr. Basil 
Blackwell's one-volume edition of Shakespeare, which is pub- 
lished at 6s. The plays are arranged in chronological order 
(or, at all events, in a sequence with which most modern 
scholarship will not quarrel), and the text is that prepared by 
the late A. H. Bullen for the Shakespeare Head Press. The 
type is clear and attractive, the paper is good, and the plan 
adopted for the plays of centring the name of the speaker is 
a decided advantage. Altogether the book is a great achieve- 
ment: it is good to look at and not too bulky to handle with 
comfort. The first twelve volumes of the ‘New Temple 
Shakespeare,’ which Messrs. Dent are publishing at 2s. each, 
have also appeared. Mr. M. R. Ridley is the general editor, 
and seems to have done his work with marked ability. His 
text is “ conservative,’ with modernized spelling but punc- 
tuation which approximates to the Elizabethan. Each play 
has a preface, an extremely interesting feature of which is the 
inclusion of extracts from previous criticisms by famous 
critics. The plays are beautifully printed in Monotype 
Garamond, with very pleasing designs by Mr. Erie Gill, and 
charmingly bound. Altogether the edition is as useful and 
attractive as any available. Also from Messrs. Dent have 
come six additions to the invaluable ‘ Everyman’s Library,’ 
bringing its grand total to the almost astronomical figure 
of 911. The new volumes are Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 
with an introduction by Dr. A. D. Lindsay, an excellent 
selection from Heine’s prose and poetry, Shchedrin’s The 
Golovlyov Family, an enjoyable volume of Table Talk, a 
selection from de Maupassant’s Short Stories, and an excellent 
selection from Dryden's Poetry, made by Mr. Bonamy Dobrée. 

Finally, two reprints which do not fall within the territory 
of cheap editions. Messrs. Hutchinson have produced a very 
handsome edition of Wycherley’s Country Wife, with eight 
colour-plates and numerous other illustrations by Mr. Steven 
Spurrier. The play is well printed, with clear type and 
pleasantly wide margins, and Mr. Spurrier’s decorations are 
attractive and appropriate. The price of the edition is 31s. 6d, 
which is certainly not inexpensive, but will not seem exor: 
bitant for an edition of this magnificence to the kind of readet 
for whom it is presumably intended. Also from Messrs. 
Hutchinson comes a two-volume edition of Fielding’s Tom 
Jones, with illustrations by Mr. W. R. S. Stott, and priced at 
15s. Sixteen of the illustrations are four-colour plates, and 
there are countless black and white decorations. Either of 
these two books would make an excellent Christmas present 
for someone who cannot read Wycherley or Fielding in the 
less ostentatious form which at least one of the editions pre 
viously referred to provides. 
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FOR THE THOUGHTFUL 


eocenence T HE MEDIATOR--------: By EMIL 
Students who follow the spiral move- 
ment of Brunner’s thought as he ap- BRUNNER, 
proaches the apex of God’s revelation 
to man will have their minds stimu- D.D. 


lated and enriched. Here is a verit- 
able mine of information for preachers 
and teachers as they seek to deal 
with that which constitutes the very 
heart of the Gospel. 20s. net. 


A Study of the 

Central Doctrine 

of the Christian 
Faith. 


c-"RELIGION AND THE-~ 





By ADOLF } EUROPEAN MIND 
KELLER, to + Pye nao — Pe rn 


problem in Protestant circles on the 
Continent a_ well-informed and _ ex- 
perienced mind.”—The Record. 

Gs. net. 


D.D., LL.D. 














~~ JESUS THROUGH ~~~ 
JAPANESE EYES By TOYOHIKO 
This book is of special interest to 
Western readers. ‘Thousands of young KAGAWA 
people in ng nd to-day henge are grow- 
ing up in almost complete ignorance 
of the elements of Bible knowledge Ps | ae, Foy ™ 
may learn from this Japanese writer ea — = 
who came to the New Testament with ore 
such a different background. 3s. net. 
g--MAN OF AFRICA----- 
: — A al Turley ae his Bo 
* word:—‘‘I am = sure there wi ye 
By SAMUEL H many who, like myself, will feel that 
* after reading this book they have 
¥, NTARA * gained a new insight into African 
: anthropology, African psychology, 
Translator: : African native problems; and equally 
T. Cull Y : sure that many, again like myself, 
~ Chen Teena will enjoy the pure literary quality, 
* so simple, yet so —- of the 
2 Story.” 3s. 6d. net. 
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*T shall send no 


other gifts this Christmas than 


BOOK TOKENS" 


Exe oat 


E.M.D. of *‘PUNCH’ 
Miss Delafield sets an example which others of us 
willdo wellto follow. There are probably few people 
with whose tastes you are so well acquainted that 
you can choose gifts for them without ‘a certain 
amount of misgiving. What more ideal gift, then, 
than a BOOK TOKEN, exchangeable by your 
friend for the very book he, or she, has been 


wanting to read—and has hesitated to buy. How- 





ever much you wish to spend, you can buy one or 


more BOOK TOKENS to that value. Prices are 
3/6 °- 35=° 76-106 & 2I’- 





and multiples of these figures, plus 3d. in each 
case for an attractive little card to bear your 


greeting, your own name and your friend’s. 


Your bookseller will be pleased to give you full information. 


ae 











Books for men 


FOX By Christopher Hobhouse (2nd imp. printing) 


12s. 6d. 


A SEARCHLIGHT ON THE NAVY By Hector C. Bywater 10s. 
SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC By Hector C. Bywatcr 10s. 
THE SOUTH AFRICANS By Sarah Gertrude Millin 7s. 6d. 
NEW PATHS IN BOOK COLLECTING : Essays by Various Hands 
Edited with an Introduction by John Carter 10s. 





The loveliest book of the year 


Reasts X Saints 


5 Translated by HELEN WADDELL. 5 
Ss. Woodcuts from Robert Gibbinzs Ss. 














Siction for men 


TONGUE PIE By Peter Belloc (Sailor’s Yarn) 

ALL IN THE DOWNS By Frank Pollard (A Sea Story) 
JEALOUS WATERS By Roger Vercel (Cod-Fishing & Jealousy) 
CONSTABLE GUARD THYSELF By Henry Wade (Murder) 
HE LAUGHED AT MURDER By Richard Keverne (Murder) 
BIG BEN STRIKES ELEVEN By David Magarshack (Murder) 


Ts. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 
Ts. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 
Ts. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 





A second book of wonders 


Hesert Journal 


Letters from Ce itral Asia 
by Mildred Cable and F. and E. French 7s. 6d. 


Fiction for women 











VOYAGE IN THE DARK By Jean Rhys 5s. 
BLIND MEN CROSSING A BRIDGE By Susan Miles 10s. 
THE PLAINS OF CEMENT By Patrick Hamilton 7s. 6d. 
STARS WERE BORN By Barbara Lucas 7s. 6d. 
GRAND HARBOUR By Bradda Field 7s. 6d. 





All adults must have 


Challenge to Death 


Foreword by VISCOUNT CECIL Ss. 
“A notable contribution to anti-war literature. . . .°1 
commend it to the thoughtful attention of every citizen.” 
—Rt. HON. ARTHUR HENDERSON 











for all and sundry 


EARLY VICTORIAN NOVELISTS By Lord David Cecil 10s. 
ANNE OF ENGLAND By M. R. Hopkinson Illustrated 12s. 6d. 
THE ENGLAND | LOVE BEST By James Turle (Woodcuts) 7s. 6d. 
COLERIDGE : Studies by Several Hands 10s. 6d. 
FIRST CHILDHOOD By Lord Berners 8s. 6d. 
GOOD MORNING & GOOD NIGHT: An Autobiography, 

By H.H. Ranee Margaret of Sarawak Illustrated 153. 


Rooks for women 


WINE IN THE KITCHEN By Elizabeth Craig Ss. 
MADEIRA: Wine, Cakes and Sauce By E. Craig and A.Simon 5s. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S BABIES By Lisbeth Burger 7s. 6d. 
PAVLOVA: The Genius of Dance By Walford Hyden 5s. 


Write for 10 Orange St 
Xmas London 
= Constable 
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Motoring 


From the clamour that has resounded since the first of the 
Belisha beacons reared its head on a London street one plain 
fact emerges. The walker must be taught from the beginning 
how to get about without endangering himself and other 
people. I detest the word pedestrian as much as the word 
motorist. Motorists, especially in London, are at least as 
much pedestrians, and there are very few pedestrians left 
who do not use a car, of some kind or another, at one time or 
another—and, in the act, assume the motorist’s point of view, 
as the motorist, when he is on foot, regards the world from 
the pedestrian’s point. I suppese cyclists still claim to be a 
separate section of the public, if one can judge by the ill- 
judged protests that are raised when the question arises of 
protecting them from the dangers of the road. A great many 
people who sometimes drive cars, and sometimes walk, also 
sometimes ride bicycles, but neither ‘ motorists”? nor 
** pedestrians” are so different from others as “ cyclists.” 
This perpetual classification of road-users is foolish. We are 
all travellers today and all subject to the risk of injury or 
death when we leave our homes. 

The Minister of Transport has been the butt of every sort 
of criticism and a certain amount of indifferent wit since the 
day he first patterned the streets with whitewash and starred 
them with studs. Some of the criticism was deserved, but 
one cannot withhold sincere sympathy from him when he turned 
on the more fatuous of his critics and in a stinging exposure of 
their futility asked for a little more time for his schemes to 
be proved failures. Destructive criticism has been hurled 
about promiscuously but, as he pointed out, very little of 
the other sort, the sort that is helpful and not merely spiteful. 

I think, judging from the success of the plan in other coun- 
tries but particularly in France, that we have far too many 
crossings. I must here look upon the question as a ** motorist,” 
that is somebody who happens to be driving a car and not 
either walking or riding a bicycle. I do not know on what 
considered plan, if any, those crossings were laid down, but it 
was a very haphazard business, and the result in several busy 
parts of London is definitely dangerous. On a winter evening 
the studs or painted marks themselves are practically invisible 
when the roadway is clear, absolutely so when there is_ traflie 
in any quantity. I believe the beacons are officially supposed 
to be warnings to wheeled traffic rather than indications to 
walkers, but I am not very sure. At all events they are 
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Via Belisha 


difficult to pick out on an open stretch when one has the help 
of street and shop lights, impossible in a crowd. They are 
too high for the driver of the modern low-roofed car to see 
unless he is a considerable distance away from them. 


We, the most law-abiding people in the world, are easily 
the most difficult to discipline in any matter affecting our 
personal comfort. In Paris, for instance, the people who 
travel on foot invariably use the crossings, partly, no doubt 
because of the prosecution that inevitably follows a breach 
of the exceedingly strict traffic regulations, but chiefly because 
they have been taught that they have no special privileges 
such as we, on no identifiable grounds, believe ourselves to 
enjoy. In London you see people use the crossings once 
for every three times they *“* chance” the open road. They 
object to being told that they must walk here or there and, if 
they give the matter a passing thought at all, they sub- 
consciously ridicule the idea that they cannot look after them- 
selves or—a legacy of the horse-days, peculiar to the Londoner 
—that they run any real risk of being touched. They have 
been taught to regard the London streets as the safest in the 
world, as they were in their grandparents’ time. 

We have got to learn to cross the road at the right place 
and at no other, and the best way, I believe, of driving that 
home is first of all to reduce the number of crossings and 
secondly to follow the Paris scheme more faithfully. The 
walker who takes, and therefore makes, a risk must be dealt 
with in an exemplary manner. The Home Secretary said last 
week that he is going to use plain-clothes men to enforce 
the regulations at crossings, but he gave no hint that any but 
car-drivers were to be the object of this special attention, 
The stereotyped reply followed a question by a Member 
on that point, that he could add nothing to his statement, 
I think it high time that the same question be asked in respect 
not only of walkers but of cyclists, whether on plain bicycles 
or on delivery box-tricyeles. I have seen more dangerous 
and inconsiderate behaviour at the Belisha crossings in the 
past month on the part of the last two types of road-users 
than by anyone else. The average cyclist in London is the 
bully of the streets. He seems to consider that the ringing 
of his bell gives him the same rights that the driver of a fire- 
engine has. If you don’t get out of his way you deserve all 
you get. His manners are the worst of all. 

And there again is an outstanding example of the pernicious 
effect of this arbitrary classification. I speak of ‘ cyclists” 
when I should, clumsily but fairly, speak of road-users tem- 
porarily on bieyeles. I fall into my own pit, so to speak. 
It cannot be helped. It is the fact that, so far as my own 
observation goes, the cyclist in London and most. towns is 
often potentially the greatest source of danger. He rides 
as if he were alone in the world, takes risks of which he may 
quite possibly have no idea at all but which may lead to an 
infinitv of trouble and danger to other road-users, and he 
almost invariably gets off scot-free. How often does one 
hear of a eyclist being had up for dangerous riding? He 
disappears round the corner, still ringing his bell, leaving 
behind him frightened and angry people and the elements 
of disaster. 


There should be fewer safety-lanes and, if I may make 
what I believe to be a constructive suggestion, they should 
be laid down well short of cross-streets. In many places 
now, in the Fulham Road, for example, in Sloane Street, in 
Piccadilly, everywhere for all I know, the lanes are at the 
exact junction. This means that traffic emerging from a 
side street into a main road may be held up indefinitely. 
The lanes should be laid well back from the inter- 
sections so that both walkers and drivers can _ carry 
on without interfering with each other. Driver should 
have a reasonable length left of Side Street itself and at least 
the same length of Main Road before he is faced with Walker 
once more. As it is, he can be hemmed in forever between 
two rows of walkers, at right angles to each other. He is, 
very rightly, going to be dealt with severely for endangering 
people in occupation of the lanes. That is one of the main 
safeguards of the new traflic-stream. The other should 
be that the walker be made to understand, by means of 
memorable penalties if necessary, that, as a road-user, he 
is always a potential source of danger to others as well as to 
himself. I shall always be glad to have seen an example 
of the Paris method. At the junction of the Rue Royale 
and the Place de la Concorde, when the wheeled traflic was 
in occupation of the street a rash walker stepped off the 
pavement at my elbow. Instantly, and in the most pointed 
terms, it was explained to him by a policeman that he was 
of no importance save as a dead body. Did he propose to 
endanger the public and, by being run over, to delay the 
circulation while his corpse was removed? ‘The speech 
was received by the lookers-on in respectful and approving 
silence. I thought of the Strand and sighed. 
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PORT SUDAN is served by the principal Steam- 
ship Companies, and Dining and Sleeping Car 
expresses leave twice weekly for Khartoum. 


Good sea-fishing is obtainable. Fishing tackle 
can be hired at the Hotel. 





KHARTOUM on theBlueNile, 1,200 feet above 
sea level, enjoys a perfect winter climate. 


OMDURMAN stretches for seven miles along 
th banks of the Nile. Almost every African 
tribe is represented in this wonderful native city. 


There are Hotels at Khartoum, Port Sudan, Wadi Halfa and 
Juba—all under the management of the Sudan Railways, and 
yell-appointed steamers leave Khartoum every fortnight for 
Juba, over 1,000 miles up the White Nile, where connection 
is made, via Nimule, with the services of the Kenya and 
Uganda Railways to Nairobi and Mombasa, 


Travelling vid Egypt, the journey is performed in perfect comfort 
by express steamers and Dining and Sleeping Car trains. 
most easily accessible 


HG GAME SHOOTING 2s: easisvaccessinre 


Game abounds. PRIVATE STEAMERS can be chartered at 
fixed rates, which include catering, servants, transport animals, 
forage and attendants, bearers, skinners and camp equipment. 


The Sudan is one of the 


Excursions can also be arranged with the Game I\arden, 
Khartoum, for those wishing to shoot in the Blue Nile, Kordofan 
or Dongola Districts. 


Particulars of Inclusive Tours, Through Inclusive Tickets at 
Reduced Rates, Hotels, etc., obtainable from 


SUDAN RAILWAYS 


WELLINGTON HOUSE, BUCKINGHAM GATE, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


Telegrams: Sudanology, Sowest, London, Telephone: Victoria 6313. 





MENS 


CHILPRUEFE 


UNDERWEAR 


Do you value personal efficiency?— 
be quite sure of your underwear ! 
Authorities say “pure wool for 
thorough protection.” And if you 
choose Chilprufe, that protection—and 
your comfort—really endure. The 
very finest Pure Wool . closely 
knit . . . snug yet yielding . 
utterly and forever smooth. Garments 
to stand every strain. 













The ranges at the outfitters 


include the most modern 
styles. 


There are Vests, with short 
sleeves and button front, 
several athletic shapes, Pants, 
several styles in Trunk 
Drawers, also Combinations 
and Pyjamas. 


he NE 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST 


THE CHILPRUFE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
(John A. Bolton, Proprietor) 


LEICESTER 


Please ask your Outfitter 
for t w 

















Sir 
Herbert 
Barker 


—the famous specialist in Manipulative Surgery, 
out of a long experience writes: “ Our general 
health depends quite considerably on foot-ease, 
and nervous systems can be wrecked by the 
devitalising ‘nag’ of shoe discomfort.” 


This is what one of many wearers writes of the 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoe 


“ Frankly, Ll am so delighted to have 
found Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 
that | am in danger of becoming a 
bore to my friends.” 

These famous shoes for men and women 


are obtainable from, and expertly fitted 
by, CHARLES H. BABER. 








This mark 


appears in 
every Sir 


Interesting Booklet free on request tet 


« LTD. 






302-8 
RECENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


(Near Queen's Hall) 


MANCHESTER: 





FINLEY & BABER, ST. ANN STREET 











The days are coming 


very soon on which we shall be giving our Christmas Treats 


to 16,500 little ones. 


Here are some of the dates: 


Stepney Central Hall 
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St. George’s Central 
Hall—Dec. 27, 28. 


Edinburgh Castle — 


Dec. 19. 

The Lycett — Dec. 
20, 21. 

Old Mahogany Bar— 
Dec. 19, 20. 


THEIR CHRISTMAS TREAT 





If you would like to attend any of these festive Treats, an 
invitation will be sent on receipt of a postcard. 


If you cannot attend, will you send us any multiple of 2/- ?— 
the cost of each “ Treat.” 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 





MISSION 





Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, ALF, SARAH and 
: the LITTLE ’UN 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. will be grateful 


for your response. 
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Finance 
Railway Securities and Earnings 


Tuts week’s decision of the four main Railway Companies 
to make permanent the 1d. a mile fare for the double 
journey for return tickets available for one month is an 
indication that they have examined the results of the 
cheap fares’ policy and are satisfied that it is the right 
one to follow. Incidentally, it may be noted, however, 
that it does not mark a restoration of the pre-War cost 
of Railway travelling as is sometimes assumed, for the 
pre-War ordinary return fare for single journeys was 1d. 
per mile with concessions on return tickets in many cases, 
whereas the ordinary third class single journey will still 
cost 14d. per mile. Nevertheless, the concession is 
important and doubtless means that the greater part of 
the Railway Companies’ passenger revenue will be earned 
on the basis of reduced fares. Another concession which 
is to be made from January Ist is the cheapening of first 
class fares designing to bring about a better pay-load in 
the first class carriages. First class traffic not unnaturally 
has shown the biggest falling off during the trade de- 
pression. Season ticket rates are unaffected by the 
changes. 
SPEED AND Costs. 


Contemporaneously with this movement towards 
gaining traffic, the achievement of a speed record from 
London to Leeds by an experimental train designed to 
test the speed capabilities of steam traction against 
the Diesel locomotives of Germany shows that the 
Railway Companies are also considering the speeding-up 
of traflic as a means of meeting competition. Many 
people believe that the Railways could easily hold their 
own against road transport without competing on the 














HILLMAN (Model A, 
1939-31). 


HUMBER (14 h.p., 1929-30). 


LANCHESTER (15-18 h.p. 
1931-32; 21 h.p., 1927-28). 


MORRIS (Isis, 1932-34; 
Oxford, 15 h.p., 1932-33; 
Major, 1932-33 ; 25, 1933-34). 


ROVER (6 cyl., 1930-32; 
Meteor, 1931-32,  2-litre, 
1931-32). 


SINGER (10-26 h.p., 1927- 
32; 16h.p., 1927-28 ; 2-litre, 
Kaye Don, 1933). 

TRIUMPH (15 h.p., 1928-29). 


Exide ATTERY 


Viper, 1931-32). 
There is an Exide for every car. 


TYPE 6-XCM11-1M 
12 VOLTS, 72 AMPERE HOURS 


£5.5.0 


or Exide ‘ Double-Life’ Battery 
Type 672£6.3.0 ~ 


BATTERY 





“Still keeps going when the rest have stopped.” 


Obtainable from Exide Service Stations or your garage. Exide Service Stations 
give service on every make of car battery. 
Exide Batteries, Exide Works, Clifton Junction, near Manchester. Branches: 
London, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast. 
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basis of fares if they could provide transport which would 
show a better margin of time-saving over travelling } 
motor-car or even by motor-coach. For instance, the 
train journey to Birmingham at present takes two hours 
from station to station, and probably nearly three hours 
from door to door, which is little, if any, quicker than 
a door to door motor-car journey, but if the Railway 
Companies could save half an hour on the railway part 
of the journey it would be a distinct gain over the road 
travel. Over longer distances the gain would be stil] 
more marked. 

Speed, however, costs money and the policy of general 
speeding-up is directly opposed to one of attractin 
more traflic by reducing fares. At slow speeds the 
rates must be low enough to make the cost attractive as 
compared with road travel. At high speeds the fares can 
be correspondingly high. The charging of a special sup. 
plementary fare on really fast trains would probably fail 
to meet the case, for the travelling public is undoubted] 
prejudiced against supplementary charges, unless they 
are of quite nominal character such as those for seat 
reservations, &c. 

RisE IN EXPENDITURE. 

At the same time the Railway Companies are con. 
fronted with the fact that although the revenues they are 
now earning are very much higher than those of pre-War 
days owing to the higher charges, the present scale of 
rates and fares leaves a smaller margin over expenses, 
hence the unfortunate lot of the ordinary stockholders 
of all the four main line companies. Expenses have 
risen in greater proportion than have the revenues, 
This is owing mainly to the extra cost of labour; yet, 
at the first sign of improvement in the revenues, labour 
presses its claims for still higher remuneration. 

The stockholder therefore is in a very unfortunate 
position. The Railways at the present time are being 
run, as compared with immediate post-War days, for 
the benefit of the travelling public and for the benefit 
of railway employees. The railway employee has a 
much higher wage than in pre-War days, and defends it 
on the grounds of higher living costs, but the Debenture 
stockholder reecives no increase in his pre-War income 
despite higher living costs, and the Preference, and 
Ordinary stockholder may receive little or no dividend, 
irrespective of living costs. 

Raitway INVESTMENTS. 

The railway industry therefore in its broad aspects 
does not scem to offer very attractive yields for invest- 
ment. Neverthcless prices have depreciated so much 
compared with pre-War days that the stocks have 
possibilities, provided the railways can solve _ their 
problems and adapt themselves to new conditions, as 
they now seem to be endcavouring to do. 

Their greatest asset perhaps is the fact that they own 
tracks upon which no speed restrictions exist and the 
management of the traflic is entirely in their own hands, 
whereas on the roads congestion grows daily and restric- 
tions are continually increasing in the effort to reduce 
the terrible death-roll. From what has been said, 
however, it is clear that there is little use in taking a 
short view of the market for railway securities. Tratlies 
have improved substantially over the past eighteen 
months thanks to the improvement of internal trade, but 
the railways cannot hope to continue to gain traffic at the 
same rate, and as trade prosperity grows, costs must 
inevitably rise. 

IMMEDIATE PROSPECTS. 

The current year will certainly show a very sub- 
stantial improvement upon thie 1933 figures, though 
not to the extent that was hoped carlier in the year, 
when Railway Stocks advanced to levels considerably 
higher than those now current, on the strength of im» 
proving prospects. 

Some of the Preference Stocks still look quite reason- 
ably valued. The London Midland and Scottish Company 
has just announced the final payment on the 5 per cent. 
Redeemable Preference Stock at a rate which will give 
that’ Stock its full dividend for the year, though as the 
Stock is priced at 107 and is redeemable in 1955, the 
return is not specially attractive. The 4 per cent. First 

(Continued on page 908.) 
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; the from 21/= to 42/-. From all chemists e rys 

} a, ae ey pie 

the Send for coloured illustrated list, post free. in 2oz. & 4oz. tins. G 

First COPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 8d. & 1/3 Gene’ PASTILLES 
Caledonian House, Glasgow. Estab, 1873. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 906.) 


Preference Stock. however, is now standing at about 
864 and yields nearly 4? per cent. on the kasis of 
its full distribution, which is now assured to it, as it 
ranks equally with the Redeemable Preference Stock. 
On the basis of the earnings of the past year there will 
be ample revenue to cover the dividend on these two 
stocks; the uncertain point is the amount which will 
be left over. Even optimistic estimates do not look 
for more than 2 per cent. to be paid on the 1923 Stock 
for this year, and this Stock is now priced at 52, so the 
yield would be slightly under 4 per cent. 

North Eastern 4 per cent. First Preference Stock at 
701} may get its full dividend though 3} per cent. seems 
a safer expectation, in which case the yield would be 
5 per cent. with the possibility of more if trade continues 
to improve. The 5 per cent. Redeemable Stock ranking 
with this 4 per cent. First Preference Stock stands at 
just over 90, and on 43 per cent., which would be the 
dividend payable if the First Preference Stock received 
34 per cent., it would yield 42 per cent., without allowing 
for redemption. On the full distribution the yield would 
be just over 5$ per cent. or nearly 6 per cent. taking 
redemption into account. The Second Preference Stock 
has hardly any chance of distribution in respect of this 
year and at 382 is a speculation on further improvement. 

Great WESTERNS. 

Great Western 5 per cent. Preference Stock is the only 
remaining full trustee security in the Home Railway 
Preference group. It yields just under 43 per cent. 
It is only in the trustee group, however, by virtue of 
the payment of 3 per cent. dividends on the Ordinary 
Stock of the Company for the last two vears, and these 
came out of reserves ; even the Preference dividend was 
not fully covered by earnings. 

This year the Preference dividend may be covered, 
but the 3 per cent. Ordinary dividend will certainly not 
be earned. The Ordinary Stock at 51} must be regarded 
as dependent upon South Wales conditions, for the pay- 
ment of the 3 per cent. dividend out of reserves cannot 
go on indefinitely. 

The Southern Railway Company is in a somewhat 
different position from the others, being mainly dependent 
upon passenger revenue, Electrification has been a 
great success in the rapidly developing Southern counties, 
and its revenue looks more assured than that of the 
others, though not possessing the same possibilities of 
rapid expansion which better trade would give to the 
goods-carrying lines. The 5 per cent. Preference Stock 
at 116 yields 43 per cent., and may be bought by Trustees 
under the Chancery qualification. The Preferred 
Ordinary Stock, which last year received 3 per cent., 
may possibly get 4 per cent. this year, and then would 
vield 5 per cent. On the full 5 per cent. the yield would 
be over 6 per cent. 

The Deferred Stock at just under 24 will not get a 
dividend for this year, but looks a hopeful lock-up for 
the future. A WOW: 


Financial Notes 


YEAR-END INFLUENCES. 
Wiru the opening of the last complete account of the current 
year, the Stock Exchange has taken on a definitely quieter 
appearance. Preparations for Christmas have evidently 
diverted the interest of the investing public from securities, 
and the City is showing its customary disinclination to under- 
take new commitments in view of the approach of the end of 
the year. As usual when business decreases, quotations in 
some markets have been easier, but declines, where they have 
occurred, have been quite moderate. This points to the exis- 
tence of a sound market position, and confidence in the 
future trend of quotations. In the gilt-edged market the posi- 
tion is all the healthier for the recent set-back. Prices for 
British Funds have moved without any decided tendency, and 
speculation has been less in evidence: the rather erratic move- 
ment of prices during the past week have suggested exchanges 
by large holders from one Government stock to another. The 
support which has been forthcoming for gilt-edged stocks on 
any appreciable decline seems to retlect the view in the City 
saat there is no immediate likelihood of a change in the easy 


monetary conditions which have raised quotations to thei 
present level. or 
# % % * ’ 
DEMAND FOR NEW Issues. 

Meanwhile, fresh channels for investment are contin 
being provided through new capital issues. Most of the re 
of stocks of the gilt-edged type have been taken up eager} vd 
their first appearance, and even in cases where the imme; tate 
response has not been altogether satisfactory, the subsequent’ 
demand for new stocks has testified to the strength of #4: 
investment markets. An example of the rapid absorption of 
new securities after the commencement of dealings was pro- 
vided by the £5,000,000 Birmingham Corporation 2} per cent 
stock issued at 96} at the beginning of last week. This stock 
represented the first public issue for many years of a British 
Corporation security carrying a rate of less than 8 per cent 
Although the terms of the loan were in complete accordance 
with the high prices ruling for investments when the issue was 
arranged, the opening of the subscription lists coincided with 
the decline in gilt-edged stocks on the profit taking which was 
induced by the previous advance. This set-back in market 
values gave the new Birmingham stock a dear appearance in 
comparison with Stock Exchange quotations for existin 
securities of similar character, and the public subscribed for 
only 27 per cent. of the issue. As underwriters were left with 
73 per cent. of their commitments, dealings in the new stock 
opened at around 3} discount on the issue price. Within g 
week, however, the discount had been converted into a gsyb. 
stantial premium, suggesting strongly that the appetite of 
investors for ‘** safety first “’ securities is as keen as ever, 

* * Dy * 
Scorrisn BANKING AND INDUSTRY. 

That Scottish industry is participating in British internal 
trade expansion was indicated by the accounts of the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, which revealed an increase of some 
£700,000 in the Bank’s advances during the year ended 
October 13th, 19384. The Duke of Buccleuch, who presided 
as Governor at last week's General Court of Proprietors, 
confirmed the impression created by the accounts by in. 
forming stockholders that reports from a number of different 
centres showed a further improvement in industry in Scotland, 
This statement was qualified by a reference to a lack of new 
orders during the past two months in certain directions, 
particularly in the heavy industries, although even in these 
industries there is a belief that slackness is only temporary, 
In view of the fact that a certain amount of the Bank’s 
formerly ** frozen * loans has been liquidated, a process which, 
though highly desirable, reduces the total advances outstand- 
ing, the Directors of the Royal Bank have every reason to 
be satisfied with the year’s increase in the total of accom- 
modation given. ‘The Governor, however, pointed out at the 
Court that the Bank is in a position to grant increased facilities 
to trade and industry as soon as they are required, and that 
the Directors are always glad to give favourable consideration 
to sound proposals. Agriculture is one of the industries 
in which credit facilities have been valuable, and the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, with three other Scottish banks, has 
provided the capital for the Scottish Agricultural Securities 
Corporation which, the Governor said, has in little over a 
year lent £400,000 to farmers for repayment on a_ long: 
term basis. In spite of the difficulties of the past year, 
including a low level of return on investments, the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, while maintaining a commendably liquid 
position, has slightly increased its profits, and the figures 
reviewed by the Duke of Buccleuch leave a strong impression 
of soundness and enterprise in the conduct of the Bank’s 
business. 

* * % * 
BANKING OVERSEAS, 

British banking institutions with considerable foreign 
connexions have been met by the same difficulties as those 
prevailing in this country to the extent that interest rates 
have been low and the profitable and safe employment of 
funds a difficult matter. In view of these conditions, the 
results achieved by the British Overseas Bank during the 
year to October 31st must be considered very satisfactory. 
The profit for the year was practicalivy unchanged, amounting 
to £62,333 compared with £62,808 in 1932-33, of which the 
dividend of 6 per cent. on the publicly-held ‘* A’ shares 
required £60,000. It is evident from the balance-sheet, 
however, that the Bank's business has expanded during the 
year. Deposits rose from £2,599,182 to £2,964,622, while 
acceptances, at £3,121,136, were also slightly higher. A 
feature of the assets is the further strengthening of an already 
sound position from the point of view of liquidity, for the total 
of cash and money at call at the end of October last was 
£1,175,884, an advance of £273,170 on the year. While 
strengthening its liquid position, however, the Bank has also 
increased its advances, Which are shown in the latest accounts 
at £2,024,740 compared with £1,840,098 at the end of October, 
1933. Taken as a whole. the figures indicate that the Bank, 
although a post-War creation, has already built up a strong 
financial position, and is also taking an increasingly valuable 
part in the financing of foreign trade, A. H. D. 
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Choose as your 


ipt Pen the 
“ "RELIEF 


The only Fountain 
Pen fitted with the 
“RELIEF” 

Nib in Gold 


Your gift pen will be doubly 
appreciated for your 
thoughtfulness in selecting 
“* Relief,’ the only Foun- 
tain Pen fitted with the 
World’s favourite nib in 
14-carat gold. 


The “ Relief ’’ Fountain Pen 
possesses all the good quali- 
ties of more expensive foun- 
tain pens, yet it is fitted 
with the one vital part 
which cannot be duplicated 
—a nib which is guaranteed 
by the trade mark “ Relief.” 


Made in a wide range of 
popular colours and fully 
guaranteed. 


Obtainable at all Stationers 
and Stores. 











Pen and Pencil Sets at 37/6, 20/- and 12/6. 


RELIEF 


TRADE MARK 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Sole Distributors: HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, LTD., 
160 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 





BRITISH MADE THROUGHOUT 


“ Boom” in Gilt-edged stocks. This 
means increased death 
duties. State your case 
and suggestions will be 


made by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


Sth EDITION. 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


““We know of no other system which, on sound and safe lines, 
offers the prospect of turning £1,000 into £ , and perhaps 
a great deal more in such a reasonable time.” 


ROYAL 
SOLDIERS DAUGHTERS’ 
HOME 


65 ROSSLYN HILL, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3. 














Trustees 
Incorporated 
1923 


Founded 


1855 


Patrens: 
Their Majesties The King and Queen, 
Chairman: 
Field-Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G, 


FOR THE MAINTENANCE, 
CLOTHING AND EDUCATION 
OF 
DAUGHTERS OF SOLDIERS 
WHETHER 
ORPHANS OR NOT. 


The Children are trained for Domestic Service and in special 
cases for Trades. Admission between the ages of six and 
eleven years, by approval of the Governors. Age of departure, 
seventeen, when a situation is guaranteed to them and they are 
supplied with an outfit. 


GENEROUS GIFTS. Annual Subscriptions and Donations 
urgently invited and thankfully received by the Secretary, Major 
H. S. Marshall, D.S.O., at the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, 
N.W. 3, or the Hon. Treasurer, Lloyds Bank, Ltd. (Cox's and 
King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
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Periodicals 


Pride of place is given in this month’s Empire Review to a 
vigorous article by Colonel Moore-Brabazon on the Air 
Ministry. Colonel Moore-Brabazon feels that the Air Ministry 
generally and the Air Force in particular do not take advantage 
of the sums of money available to them. It is unfortunate, 
however, that a man of Colonel Moore-Brabazon’s experience 
can do no more than say ‘“‘ something should be done about 
it.” In the same issue the Marquis de la Torrehermosa dis- 
courses on Anarchism in Spain. He omits, perhaps, to 
explain the background of oppression which can bring such a 
movement into existence. General Sir Bindon Blood retails 
his experiences in Nepal on tiger hunting expeditions, while 
other contributors take us briskly from Zanti to East 
Africa. 

President Roosevelt comes under fire from two quarters : 
from Mr. Geoffrey Crowther in the Nineteenth Century and 
from Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe in the Contemporary Review. Both 
feel that the President’s November election triumphs were too 
complete to be lasting and that the future is less secure. The 
same two journals both mark the centenary of Charles Lamb’s 
death and both contain articles on the Saar and the forth- 
coming Plebiscite. Perhaps Prince Hubertus Loewenstein 
(in the Contemporary Review) is the more interesting of the 
two, in that he points out that the high destiny of the Saar is 
to uphold the true tradition of Germany until such time as the 
Nazi madness has passed. Other articles in the Nineteenth 
Century deal with the recurrent crises in France, and Naval 
disarmament (by Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond), while Mr. 
André Siegfried takes a look at the Empire. 

The Round Table for this last quarter of 1934 contains valu- 
able articles dealing with the problems which confront the 
British Commonwealth. Undoubtedly one of the gravest is 
the Pacific situation arising from the probable denouncement 
of the Washington Naval ratios by Japan. This position is 
examined in the light of the return to the “ old diplomacy,” 
which implies the not-far-distant use of foree. Other articles 
deal with the problems of Empire (or any other, for that 
matter) tariffs, with particular reference to Australia and New 
Zealand. The situation in the Irish Free State and the pro- 
blems of Canada’s defence are also dealt with in an extremely 
well-informed way. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, in contrast to these other journals, 
is a publication intended rather for pleasure than for 
instruction. The most entertaining article in this issue is 
* A Prince of Gobi,” by Captain J. V. Davison-Houston. The 
author is one of the few Englishmen who can record the fact 
that he slept in a bug-filled bed without consigning the whole 
Gobi Desert, the Chinese and Mongolian peoples to the devil 
on that account. Also admirable is the account of a fractious 
tug called the Emma in Tierra del Fuego. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE SPECTATOR,” DECEMBER 6TH, 1834. 


The attempt to get up a Church and King cry, to revive the days 
of Anti-Catholic bigotry and Birmingham mobs, has utterly failed. 
People laugh at Guy Faux, and no longer dread the Pope of Rome. 
If Dr. Priestley were to make his appearance in Birmingham, he 
would be honoured as a demigod by the sons of those who burnt his 
library and threatend his life. The country is one generation wiser 
as well as older than in the days of Anti-Jacobin fury. 

The Tories, some of the more sensible of them at least, see and 
feel this. The necessity of some new method of deluding the masses 
is recognized ; and it proves their real consciousness of the progress 
which the desire of improvement has made among the people, that 
they now strive to trick them with the pretence of being friends to 
Reform. The Duke’s organs, indeed, adopt different tones; but 
while Fraser speaks to the High Church party, the Standard and 
the Times are constantly insinuating the probability of Church and 
Corporation Reform being conceded by the embryo Ministry. 

* * * * 


Our accounts from North Britain are very cheering. The 
Reformers are aware of the necessity of exertion, and are everywhere 
showing a determined front. The Town Council of Inverness 
agreed, by a majority of 15 to 4, to the following address: ‘‘ Your 
Majesty has earned a high and lasting fame, both at home and 
abroad, by supporting the principle of Constitutional Reform, in 
seasons of difficulty and danger. The nation is now improving 
peacefully and rapidly, through all its ranks and professions, in 
knowledge and strength, commerce and manufactures. We pray, 
therefore, that nothing may occur to arrest this march of improve- 
ment; and that your Majesty will admit only to your councils such 
statesmen as possess the confidence of the nation, and will carry 
forward a gradual but effectual reform of the institutions of our 
country.” 








Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify Tur SrecTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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6é 33 
The Spectator” Crossword No. 11; 
By ZENO 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution 0 f this 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked *‘ Crossword Puzzle (heels 
should be received not later than first post on T'uesday. No envelopes will be } and 
before noon on T'uesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, The 
of the winner will be published in our next issue.) name 
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ACROSS 


1. Effervescent American 
father. 

3. These should help you to 
remember. 

11. Resist with a pop-gun. 

13. Sans capillary adornment. 

15. Place one among the pillar- 
box letters. 

16. Suitable object for offerings. 

18. Spiritual knocker. 

19. This one rose from a willow. 

21 rev. Half of 9. 

22 rev. Falstaffian follower. 

23. Set leaning (anag.). 

25. Moiety of 10. 

27. Ten in the chorus. 

30. What boxes produce. 

31. What Milton 
Euphrosyne. 

32. Grave situation. 

33. Always lent before Wed- 
nesday. 


DOWN 


1. You should take me away 
and nothing more if this 
is to reveal intentions. 

2. This can result by taking 
away, sir, from the above. 

3. Required wine. 

4 rev. Need not be a golden 
rule. 

5. Rarely encroach upon. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 114 is the Rev. J. S. Piper, 
The Manse, Portrush, Co. Antrim. 


. Generally rejected. 
. Engaged regally before six, 
. Insular us. 
. Assuredly archaic. 
. Useful quality in cameras 
but not in dogs. 
. Head of an Indian village, 
. Colloquially great. 
}. Shakespeare, according to 
Jonson, was not for one, 
. Injurious to organic; 
texture. 
rev. One source of sugar, 
24. This was you once. 
26. Backwards it should be 
able to. 
. You make a beginning when 
you break it. 
called rev. I love in our schook 


days. 
. Associated with the downs, 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 114 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Strett, 
London, S.W. 1. 

Paid up Capital ... ooo one eos eae £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund .. ove eco ove eve eco £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve ae ooo eco an ae £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bant 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. . Deposits for fixed periods receive 











LONG-CONTINUED DISTRESS is widespread among our 
Merchant Seamen. Thousands cf men are stranded. At our 
Lord Charles Beresford’s Seamen’s Rest workless sailors 
are fed, clothed and generally assisted. Over 160,000 
aided since the foundation of the Fund. Please help us 








KENT is President. Contributions may be addressed to | 
the Chairman: Admiral H. L. P. Heard, C.B., D.S.O., or 
to the Hon. Treasurer: J. F. W. Deacon, Esq., D.L., J.P., 
DESTITUTE SAILORS’ FUND, The Sailors’ Home, Dock 
Street, London Docks, London, E. 1. 


| 
| 
| to maintain this work, of which H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Wrecked in Sight of Land 


December 7, 1934.] THE SPECTATOR. v 
——————— =» 
J MANOR: FIELDS 
PUTNEY: HEATH 
: a8 | 
| 1/6 per line | 
——~ Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 
a _| 
———— 
- 
|] 4.7. UNDERWOOD, 
The most Central Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX Se 
a iss PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. Se : 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. , — en seas * 2 ecstiaelits 
| (Phone: Crawley 328.) 
He FLATS adjoin 
adjoining 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE amidst charming Woodland Gardens and probably the COMPLETE WIE) EVERY. 
(feephone : Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240 ; Reigate 938.) most beautiful development in London. Fiats face sain tliat 
7D, IBBETT & CO., and MOSELY, CARD & CO., lovely scenery adjoining Putney Heath. COMETANE OP Coane, 
For Properties of every description in Call or Write for ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. enue Coane 
Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, LTD. : 
KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX —s GARAGES, ETC. 
M NCLUSIVE RENTALS 
BETTER USE OF LEISURE ANO R FI = LDS £200 to £350 
AT WELWYN, a deliberately-planned small town 7 
fore six, 90 minutes King’s Cross, leisure time is saved because PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W.15 PHONE: PUTNEY 2166 
all the sports, amusements, meeting-places, dance-halls, —= a 
&., as well as the Open country, are within 5 or 10 
minutes of any house. A uniquely healthy and mentally — 
camerag vigorous community is the natural result. You may 
rent a house from £42 to £120, buy from £335 to £2,300, | «6, BROMPTON Teiephone 
© or take a plot and build. A.B.C. Guide from 8. P. WW [ ae ¥ 
Village, HOWARD, Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. on Saws HITEMAN & COMPANY Kam. cee? 
ding to EAST SUSSEX OXON SURREY 
for one, : ee a ; eae ee eee AMAZING BARGAIN. COST £3,300. 
, histatins Whlbda- dea ta GENUINE ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE RESIDENCE, | __. Sceeev hed iain : ia cooyegll 
organic; Really charming Country Property on high ground near | jp splendid order, away from main roads, oak beams | NEAR BLINDLEY HEATH. AN IMPOSING REST- 
Burwash. Close to R.C. Church, 14 miles Main Line] and open fireplaces. 4/5 Beds., 3 Sitting, Bath, &c, ;| DENCE with a short drive. 9 Beds, 3 Rec., 2 Bath- 
Station. Character house with large rooms of good pitch. | electric light, garage, small Cottage. Old-world Gardens. | Tooms ; Tower Room: Stabling; Gardener’s Cottage. 
igar, Hall, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom, excellent more pi fs aero a "| Central Heating; Main Water; Wired for Electric 
water and gpa —. Buildings, 14 acres. Tennis } Acres. Light. Pleasure Grounds about 34 Acres. 
and Croquet Lawns. Perfect order, £3,500. Freehold i a : % 3 
ruld be with possession.—Full particulars and photos from the Price £1,500 or offer Price £15750 Freehold 
Agents, E. WATSON & SONS, Estate Agents, Heathfield. WHITEMAN & CoO. as above, WHITEMAN & CO. as above. 
ng when 
pair a = SHIPWRECKED 
-' ‘|MARINERS?’ CIETY 
. If you wish to dispose of your town or country = RINERS SO | 
oO : : = Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
114 house or estate, why not insert an advertise- z 


| 
Riga 
ment in this page and appeal to the thousands | 
of influential readers of THE SPECTATOR? A | 
} 
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: 
—|5) 
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number of Estate Agents have testified to the 
value of this new feature. Alternatively, if you 
have already placed your property in the hands 
of an Estate Agent and it remains unsold, we 
should be glad if you would bring this feature 
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Many a ship is lost around our coasts in calm seas as well 
as in storms. 

The 1,000 honorary agents of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ 
Society are 


always watching 


ready to give relief to survivors, and to dependent relatives 
of those lost at sea. 

We as a nation are in debt to our seamen. 
Will you, recognising that debt, financially 
help the work of the Society ? 














i ‘ ‘ = President: 
. Piper, to his notice. =|} Admiral of the Fleet, Six Rocss Keyes, Bart., 
Bankers: Wittiams Deacon’s Bank, Lrp. 
—— Secretary: F, E. Tuorn, Esq. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 
, i S 
r Street, Gives Strength | H.R.H. The Prince of Wales recently said:— 
),000 s : ] he ‘* | do commend this Institution to the Public for their 
008 and Vitality to n \ al continued assistance.”’ 












O perfectly fit people, 
too, this is a splendid 
nightcap for maintaining 


vitality, as it contains nothing 
H but 
dients. A cup at I] a.m. and 
10 p.m. works wonders. 


pure, nourishing ingre- 





Prices: In tins 
2/1, 4/-, 7/6. 













THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
““ARETHUSA’”’ TRAINING SHIP 


have just admitted the 


30,000th Child 


Every child who enters the Society’s Homes or the Training Ship 
“Arethusa” is fed, clothed and educated, and trained so that he 
or she becomes not only a useful, but good, man or woman. 


FUNDS ARE MOST URGENTLY 
NEEDED NOW. 
1,100 CHILDREN ARE ALWAYS BEING MAINTAINED. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 


line charged asaline. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 2} % for 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 





LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

Women, Children, and particularly for men. Our 

poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 

enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 

the Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 

MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





COLONEL writes: “ I have read Hurcomb in many 
parts of the world.” Later: “‘ Will you both mect 
me at Stores to see about goods eating their heads 
off with charges.” After: ‘“‘ Dear Sir,—I am obliged 
for your cheque, am deeply sensible of a firm taking such 
trouble and paying double we agreed on.” It only costs 
21s. a visit anywhere England and Wales.—Gzro. 
Farrow, Carlton House, 1ld Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
WHI 7261 p 








OMRADESHIP.—For introductions to people of in- 
telligence and wide interests.—Write, enclosing 
stamp, to SECRETARY, 19 Pembridge Crescent, W. 11. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tecan... and I will.”"—Britisu INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 





“ IKE A LADY’S CARESS” is the shave of the 

patent BALL RAZOR. Price 12s. 6d.—E. L. 
SaLomoNseN & Co., 6 & 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. Selling 
agents wanted. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,8.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





EDUCED Income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 





yee at home in comfort, one’s thoughts turn to 
the gentle poor. 
THE DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS AID 
ASSOCIATION 
appeals earnestly for LEGACIES, DONATIONS and 
SUBSCRIPTIONS for support of 360 ladies and 
gentlemen, 
Amount required every week, £250. 

Sik SELWYN FREMANTLE, C.S.I., C.1.E., Chairman, 

J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 

C. M. FINN, Secretary. 

75 BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





ee OF LIVERPOOL. 
LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

A Head-Master will shortly be required for the 
Liverpool Institute High Schooi for Boys. 

The salary offered is £1,250 per annum less the ruling 
deduction of 5 per cent. 

Forms of application together with further particulars 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNORS 
at 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool, 1. 

December 8rd, 1934. 





ARROGATE (LADIES) COLLEGE 


The Council invite applications for the post of 
HEAD-MISTRESS, which will be vacant at the begin- 
ning of the Summer Term 1935. Candidates must ho!d 
a degree or equivalent and must be members of the 
Church of England. Salary with residence £750 p.a., 
rising by annual increments of £50 to £1,000.—Applica- 
tions, accompanied by three testimonials and the names 
of three referees, should be made to the SECRETARY, 
The Schools Trust, Thames House, Millbank, London, 
8.W.1, before December 31st, 1934. 





a ERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


The University Court of the University of Aberdeen 
invites applications for the JAFFREY CHAIR OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, the Patronage of which is 
vested in the University Court. 

The person appointed to the Chair will be expected to 
take up duty on October Ist, 1935. The salary proposed 
is £1,100. The Conditions of Appointment may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 

‘ H. J. BUTCHART, Secrctary. 

University of Aberdeen, 


ere ee, OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 


The Council of the University invites applications for 
the Chair of English Language and Literature, vacant 
by the retirement of Professor E. de Selincourt. 

The stipend offered is £1,000 a year. 

Twenty copies of applications, which should be 
accompanied by copies of not more than three testi- 
monials, together with references or other credentials, 
should be forwarded to the undersigned, to reach him 
not later than February llth, 1935. 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should 
enter upon his duties on October Ist next. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

C. G. BURTON, 

The University, Secretary. 

Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 















UND THE WORLD 
SUZ AES 


TNS Ra ~ 


Bre, 





Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San _ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. T'el.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 











LECTURES 





oe OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 
b (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


A PUBLIC LECTURE on “TREE AND WATER 
WORSHIP IN CHINA,” illustrated by the lecturer’s 
lantern-slides, will be delivered on WEDNESDAY, 
DECEMBER 12th, 1934, at 5.15 p.m. by SIR 
REGINALD F. JOHNSTON, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Chinese in the University of London. 
The Lecture will be open to the public without charge.— 
EK. DENISON Ross, Director, Finsbury Circus, London 

I 


E.C, 2. 





ECTURER gives fine talks on Modern Science and 
Psychology.—Box A603, 7'he Spectator. 






GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fas 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, Girls : 
prepared for usual examinations and for the Universe 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art Muse 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. aa 





ta caraT 
NT. HELEN'S Recognized Boarding School for Girls 
h Cockermouth. Entrance scholarships available. ' 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING, 


SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 50-80 guineas 
examination in March. Leighton Park is a Quaker 
Public School. Special stress is laid on physical training 
social and international interests and Scouting. There 
is an exceptional equipment for the right use of leisure 
time. No O.1T.C.—Apply to the Hkapmaster, £. 8. 
Castle, M.A. (Oxon). 








N ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL.—An Examina. 
Z tion will be held on June 6th and 7th, 1935, to 
elect to Eight Scholarships—Four of £60, Four of £49 
per annum.—Full particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, Merchiston Castle School, Colinton, 
Midlothian. 








SCHOLARSHIPS 





USTAVY HOLST MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP, 


A Scholarship is offered for next term at Ottershaw 
College for a boy, girls to 14 years old. Violin or viola, 

Particulars apply the HEAD-MASTER, Chertsey, 
Surrey. 








FINISHING SCHOOLS 





YHATEAU BIENVENUE, LAUSANNE, LUTRY, 
SWITZERLAND.—High-class finishing School 
and Educational Home for Girls. Languages, Music, 
Domestic Economy, &c. Winter Sports. Moderate 
fees. Escort from London. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





LPINE COLLEGE. 


Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys 12-19; 
Junior Branch 8-11. Individual Education by eight 
English and Swiss graduates. Limited to 40 boys. 
Modern Languages. Character. Health, Sports. Head- 
master, J. M. 8S. BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab.). 8.C., July, 
1934; Four candidates, four certificates. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


MRS. HOSTER’S 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 
The Appointments Bureau is available to all Pupils, 
free of charge, throughout their Secretarial career. 
For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. Hoster, F.1.S.A., St. 
Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, London, E.C. 2. 











HE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The next Examination for this Scholarship, tenable 
at one of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or 
London, will be held in May, 1935. 

Candidates must be young men between 18 and 
20 years of age, in need of assistance to enable them 
to obtain a university degree. 

Yor particulars as to conditions, application should 
be made in January, 1935, to the CLERK TO THE 
TRUSTEES, 62 Church Street, W. 8, 





UTHORS are invited to forward MSS. all kinds for 
publication. (Fiction specially required.) £50 

for poems, £5 5s. monthly for short story. Particulars 
free.—STOCKWELL LTb., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 








4 RENCH, Translations, Shorthand Typewriting, 

Duplicating. —MIss A., 210 Wiilesden Lane, N.W.6 
(Willesden 0393.) 

ITERARY Typewtz., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 

|_4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d.per 1,000 

MissN.MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Se. 











Ms; TYPED. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbons 2 
l Expert work. DUPLICATING a__ speciality 
moderate charges.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton Stret, 
London, W.C. 1. 


—t 


NE-ACT PLAY COMPETITION.—Prizes £10, 

£2, with London professional production and 
publication. Stamp for rules —Onk-ActT PLay THEATSS 
9 Wardour Street, London. 





— 
TJRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income it 

spare time. Send for free booklet.—R£Ggs 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 












MEDICAL 





——— 
ONSTIPATION Ruins your’ Health. Drugs do Like- 
wise. Send for Book: ‘* Colon Disorders: The 
Modern Viewpoint,” which explains the Safest and Best 
Remedy —BETTER HEALTH SERVICE, 14 Cursitor St. E.C.4 





S Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
Free booklet.—T. S. HEATON, 
(Sloane 3697.) 


ALLSTONES 
tion. Guaranteed. 
9 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. 








— 


CINEMAS 





CINEMA 


Gerrard 2981. 


CADEMY 


Oxford Street. 





THE BRILLIANT FRENCH Talking version of 
VICTOR HUGO'S Great Classic 
“LES MISERABLES” (A) 
with HARRY BAUR. 
Special Children’s perf. every Sat. 11 a.m. to 12.50. 





VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285 
FREDRIC MARCH in * THE ROYAL FAMIL ¥ 
OF BROADWAY ” (U). 


—— 








ART EXHIBITIONS 








SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 


INSTITUTE _: LERIES, 


OYAL 
ROYAL 






















Visiting 
MADEIRA, CAPETOWN, PORT 
ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, 
NATAL, and LOURENCO 
MARQUES. 


Steamers specially designed, con- 
structed and equipped for tropical 
conditions. Ist CLASS THROUGH- 
OUT ALL OUTSIDE 

AND PERFECT SERVICE. 


65 DAYS; SO6GNS 
No Hotel Expenses 


Fare includes residence on board at 
all ports. 
Sailings from London. 
s.s. CITY OF EXETER - DEC. 15 
s.s. CITY OF NAGPUR: JAN. 12 
For illustrated Brochure, de., apply 
ELLERMAN and BUCKNALL S&S 




















ASHENDEN, Chilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, Canterbury. 








 -? SCOTCH LAMB.—Sent direct from farm 
to your railway station, car. paid. Quarter, 
half or whole carcase. Full particulars on receipt of 





postcard. — A. RANKIN, Hairshawhead, Strathaven, 
anarkshire. 
\\ ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d. 


Complete price list on request. 
W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


J. 





OB ROY OATMEAL is made from selected Scottish 


Oats only and makes delicious porridge. 34 Ib. 
Is. 6d., 7 Ib. 2s. 6d., 10 1b. 3s. 6d., post paid. *Special 
quotations for larger quantities —RopT. WaLis «& 


fons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 





O CONNOISSEURS.—An unusually interesting list 

of VINTAGE WINES for Christmas (at attractive 

prices and fully guaranteed), from Ertz & CHAPPELOW, 
Agents, 23/25 Elmwood Avenue, Kenton, Harrow. 





Fat Geese 10/-, 
Post and tariff 
The 


MAS best Turkeys 12,6, 15/-, £1 ea. 
4\ 12/6ea. Real Chicken 10/— pr. trsd. 
paid here. Parcels duty free.-—NORA DONOGHUE, 
Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 





&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request. MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
Many thousands of readers of J'he Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 inser- 


«2/0 





tions, 5°% for 13, 74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 
AV E YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
‘BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 


Universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed: from Chemists, 


Boots” 3ranches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTUS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. 


; 195 Piccadilly, wa CO., Ltd, 104106 LEADENHALL 
Daily 10—5. Admission 1s, STREET, LONDON, €.C.3.  Tel.: 
Avenue 9340, or usual Travel Agencies. 

FOR THE TABLE, &c. 

PPLES in boxes, 20 Ibs. cooking 4s., dessert 5s. 6d, — id — 
A cp. 100 miles and 4d. per 100 over.—J. B.| HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
CHEVALLIER, Aspall Hall, Suffolk. 

PPLES straight from Grower, well packed, selected eerie . VINTE RESIDENCE 
A fruit. 10 lbs. Cox’s, 10 Ibs. Blenheim Orange, and AY FUME AND an ai - —_ , 
20 Ibs. large cookers (Bramleys) for 13s. 6d. car. pd.— | * HUNTL Y, BISHOPSTEIGNTON 


TEIGNMOUTH. 
Nt stablished 187s. 
Offers special advantages of Economy, Comrorr and 
the best Winter Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELEctTric Ligut Batus. 
Write for Illustrated Tarif. 


BE ILGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 
bed and breakfast, 30: 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 


: 








2 gns. weekl 
s.—Particr 


7, partial board : 
“Victoria 3347. 


SECRETARY, 








BRINE 


c. Water. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
175 rooms all with h. & 


ROITWICH SPA. 
BATHS HOTEL. 





Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A R.A.C. 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
qVDINB URGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
44 rescent. Tgms. : ** Melcrest,”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





SMEDLEY’s.—Gt. Britain's 
For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Two Kesident Physicians. 


ATLOCK. Greatest 


N Ilydro, 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask ‘or Desc: — List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
rELS cies d by the 
PEOPLE'S RE ‘ mE SHMEN' : HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTL 


P..B. ; aaa s Howse, 193 REGENT 


STREET, 


It. A., 
Wel 


LTD., 





S' RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 

b quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. 

Apply for List‘ S.,”" stating requirements, to “ SURREY 

Tkust,”” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
HERE to stay in London.—THE 


\ George’s Square, 5.W Room 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly 





LODGE, 1 St. 
and Breakfast, 
ds. 6d.). With 











FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


All the best books for Christmas gifts. 
Over two million volumes in stock. Open 
9 till 7; Saturdays 9 till 8. 









Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway ,Scotiand. 


119.125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
ene Gerrard 5660 (Ten lines). 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 





YOLD, DIAMONDS Urgently Required.— 
NH Highest Prices in London for OLD GOLD, OLD 
JEWELLERY, Emeralds, Pearls, Sovereigns, Bracelets, 
Necklaces, Coins, Gold Dental Plates, Antique Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. Cash 
or offer at once. —BENTLEY & CO., 65 New Bond Street 
(facing Brook Street), London, W.1. Mayfair 0651. 


JEWELS 








DANCING 





COTTISH DANCE, 
N DovuGLas TAYLOR, 


Ballroom and Bagpipe Teacher.— 
3 Furnival Street, Holborn. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
Th + 
HOTELS 
‘HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subseribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 

BATH.— GRAND PUMP ROOM. 

BELFAST.— GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNEMOU a By DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—-HA 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.— ALLAN W ATE A le SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE.. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUTTERMERE.— VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—P WL LYCHROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).— CRAWFORD. 





CRIEFF.—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEI 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVE NDISH. 

—PARK GATES 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH 
GLASGOW.—MORE’'S HOTEL, India Street. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY 


GRAYSHOTT (Hants), FOX & PELICAN 
GULLANE.— MARIN 
HASTINGS.— QUEI 


HUNSTANTON. 
LINKS 


L D STRANGE 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH Ager LOCHRANNOCH 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA. 4 — RTON HOUSE 

ONT. 


ARMS & GOLF 


LLANBERIS (Snowdon). 
LLANDUDNO.—-CRAIGSIDE HYDRO. 
—ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL 
(Argyllshire ).— LOCH , 
DE VERE, Kensington, 
THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St 
CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1 
—UNITED SE RVIC ES, 98/102 Cromwell 
Rd., S.W 
MALVERN.— FOLEY ARI MS 
MANCHESTER.— BOW DON 
MATLOCK SME DLEY’S 
MONMOUTH. —BEAU FOR’ r ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 
STATION HOTEL. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PALAC K 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.). 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey). BAY. 
RCOWARDENNAN (t och Lomond ).— 
ROWARDENNAN., 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). “TRE GENNA CASTLE 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH AKMS 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).— HAWKSTONE PK., 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk) GRAND. | 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).- 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough C ommon. 
TAMWORTH (Stalffs.).—CAST 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Sacnesatelamton ).—HUNTLY, 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE. 
ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALI 





ROY AL VICTORIA. 





LOCH AWE 
LONDON. 








HYDRO 


L. 
PERWICK BAY. 
ston 


BEN WYVIS 
—BEAK INN. 








WARWICK.—LORD LEYC EST ER 
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Travel with 


SIR JAMES JEANS 


Through Space and Time 


You will be shown the limits of the universe and will see what the earth is made of and how it has 
evolved during the millions of years of the past. 


Do mountains float? WITH 106 ILLUSTRATIONS How do sound and 
Why is the sky blue? 8s. 6d. net light waves travel? 


Based on the Royal Institution talks which delighted an audience ranging in age from 8 to 80 


MOUNT PEACOCK 


or Progress in Provence, by Marie Mauron 
Translated by F.L. LUCAS Frontispiece. 6s. net 


“In France, for the Midi at least, there is Daudet. And now he has a successor as shrewdly 
cheerful, as ruefully kind....Really and deeply funny.” THE OBSERVER 


THE POET 
AS CITIZEN 


A new volume of essays by 


MOUNTAINS 
€ MOLEHILLS 


A new Book of Poems by 


FRANCES CORNFORD 
With woodcuts by 
GWEN RAVERAT 
** As clearly as Mr Blunden, Mrs Corn- 
ford inherits the legacy of our older poets 
and deserves a place on the shelf beside 
” THE OBSERVER 58. net 


Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch 


Contains essays on the art of criticising 
and is thus of particular interest as form- 
ing a trilogy with his Art of Writing and Wt H ; 
Art of Reading. Qs. net || Ee them. 


CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 


CHEAP EACH THE 13 
EDITION VOL. s. Od. 90.. SET VOLUMES 


“Wise men whose purses are limited will buy this, volume by volume, before they buy 
anything else.” H.R. WILLIAMSON 


RADIO ROUND THE WORLD 


By A. W. HASLETT Illustrated. §s. net 


Tells the romance behind the microphone: what wireless waves are, how they arc used in television 
and medicine, and why such problems as fading and atmospherics occur. 


Christianity and the Nature of History 


By H. G. WOOD 


The author, who is a member of the Society of Friends, examines five important questions involved 
in the fact that emphasis on historic events is a vital characteristic of Christianity. 
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